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MOLLY ST: LEGER’S VALENTINE, 


By Mrs. Frances A. HUMPHREY. 





T was a gray, gloomy day in 
late October, during the 
last week of their sojourn 
at the old family country 
house on the Kennebec. 
This ancient house built of 
Hallowell granite, was 
of the Elizabethan style 
of architecture, with cas- 

tellated walls and a large square hall down into 

which you looked from the galleries on the second 
and third floors, and which opened upon a deep 
porch altogether delectable in its viney seclusion, 
so suggestive of ¢éfe-d-/étes, moonlight or daylight. 

Three connecting rooms fronted the river which 
flowed at the foot of a rapidly sloping lawn, and 
from the library window at the south end of this 
triad of rooms could be seen a lovely river picture 
framed between tall oaks and evergreens, at the 
extremity of an opening a quarter of a mile long, 
at least, cut through the primeval forest straight 
to the bank of the Kennebec. 

This was the work of Downing, who, years be- 
fore, had cut’ and trimmed and fashioned these 
slopes and dells into fair, regular beauty. But 
time and a proper degree of neglect had brought 
back a bewitching wildness, a gypsy-like abandon 
of straggling vines and lawless growths, more fas- 
cinating to town-bred girls than the most perfect 
landscape gardening could possibly be. ‘Three 
hundred and eighty acres comprised this estate of 
Fairview, and it once had a deer park of a hun- 
dred acres, but that was long ago. 

It had now been raining for three days, a steady 
down-pour, gladdening to the hearts of the country 
folk, whose wells, owing to the long drought, had 
long since refused water. Caleb Atkins, coming 
down from the village as usual, with meat and 
milk, had expressed to the cook that morning his 
opinion that the rain was likely to last a “ consider- 
able spell,” to which statement cook signified her 
assent with the remark that next week was court 
week, and it always rained court week. 





“Cook has the universally logical feminine 
mind,” observed Beatrix, who had overheard this 
colloquy while whistling and waiting for Ajax 
at the hall door. “If it always rains court week, 
why, then, of course, when it rains, it’s always court 
week, isn’t it ? Wonder if supreme courts and storms 
prevail simultaneously over the universe! I'll ask 
her. Oh! Oh! you big, black, wicked, splendid old 
fellow!” This last to Ajax, who came to her whistle 
with a bound and a leap, planting his big muddy 
paws on her shoulders, and staying her remon- 
strances with a sweeping lap of his huge tongue, 
which fairly hid from view her piquant merry face. 

“Ob, shut that door, do, Trix, and behave in 
a civilized manner,” growled Marjory, from the 
depths of the Sleepy Hollow chair by the hall fire. 
She was reading 7he Fair Maid of Perth for per- 
haps the twenty-fifth time, and was right in the 
thick of the tournament wherein fell the sons of 
Torquil advancing to death with the cry ‘One 
more for Hector!” 

Whatever of modern authorship the library of 
Fairview lacked, it was rich in the older novelists, 
and owned a most sumptuous edition, creamy 
pages bound in fragrant Russia, of the prince of 
romantic novelists, Walter Scott. 

Instantly turning at the sound of her voice, the 
big dog sprung into her lap, planting a huge paw, 
only partially cleansed, on an exquisite engraving 
of the said tournament and eliciting a satisfactory 
shriek from her, he plunged upon the sofa whereon 
Sue was dozing and dreaming, and then dashed up 
the oaken stair, close followed by the laughing, 
shrieking girls, casting back glances of intense 
delight at his success in inaugurating the frolic he 
so much loved, and having reached the landing on 
the third floor, stood waving his huge tail and 
watching with an actual twinkle of his eyes the 
breathless run of the girls up the last flight. 

They were nearer the storm area by fifty feet up 
there than in the hall below, and the wind and rain 
seemed to be holding high carnival, whistling in 
the waterspouts, roaring down the chimneys and 
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pelting pitilessly against the windows and upon 
the slate caps of the numerous bay and oriel 
windows. A window to the cast looked out upon 
the ice schooners lying just below, bedraggled and 
dripping from the tips of their mizzen masts to the 
water line. An occasional sailor was seen shrouded 
in oil clothes. 

They swung back a door at the end of the long 
upper hall and peered up the dusky stairway. 

“Fascinating, isn’t it?” remarked Marjory. 
“It's a real cosey attic day. Let’s go up!” 

“Nothing new up there, I suppose?” rejoined 
Trix. “We've rummaged everything — Madam 
Heath’s  brocaded wedding gown and General 
Heath’s queer old uniform, and Major Brockton’s 
kit, in the 1812 War, ard Great-grandfather Brock- 
ton’s wig and gown, and all the old bonnets and 
mob caps and camlet cloaks.” 

“ And General Heath's delicious old love letters 
and the letters he wrote when he quarreled with 
his son Jo, who had the honor of being my great- 
great-grandfather, you know,” said Marjory, with a 
toss of her gold-brown head. 

Meanwhile they were running up the attic stairs 
and through the centre of the attic, skirting the 
massive chimneys, each one of which could almost 
have held in its interior a seaside cottage. 

The attics were large and high, as the attics of 
such a house should be, but although tolerably 
well lighted, were rich in those deep, dark, shadowy 
corners and recesses, whose ghostly suggestions 
make one’s flesh creep. 

‘There was one particularly dark recess where the 
low attic of the west wing debouched into the main 
attic, into which Marjory suddenly disappeared and 
shortly emerged, her hair festooned with dusty 
cobwebs, and her eyes blinking as those of an owl 
suddenly launched into the sunlight might do. She 
was dragging a small black trunk by its brass 
handle, said trunk being as cobwebby as her head, 
and mouldy with the mould of ages apparently. 

“That is what I call second sight,” she said, 
swinging it round with the expertness of a genuine 
baggage-smasher. “I did not know this thing was 
there — never heard of it before, and should have 
said I had explored every inch of this enchanted 
land.” 

The girls looked at it. It was brass bound and 
fastened by a solid hook of brass. Sue touched 
the hook and the cover flew up, disclosing a 
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mass of papers. ‘The three sighed simultaneously. 
‘They had hoped for something more precious, more 
startline ;— a bride's trousseau, perhaps, fragrant 


-with age and attar of rose —a service of antique 


silver or even a casket of pearls would not have 
surprised, but merely satisfied them. 

“Ah, if it had only been a skeleton!” sighed 
Marjory. “It’s big enough for a small Ginevra ;” 
and she took up a thin flat book which Jay on the 
top and opened it. On the blank page was written 
“Molly St. Leger. Her album.” A yellow paper 
fastened with a faded blue ribbon dropped from 
between the leaves of the album. Marjory loosed 
the ribbon and disclosed a folded sheet. 

“And who is this Molly St. Leger who had an 
album in 1765, and who received valentines in 
1708? For as true as you live, girls, this is a gen- 
uine valentine, one’ hundred and ten years old if 
it is a day, with cupids and hearts and two doves 
a-cooing. Oh, what a jolly find for a rainy day ! 
It’s like reading a page of Walter Scott,” said 
Marjory, who by this time you know as a dear 
lover of romance. 

“Girls! girls! and so you’ve found it at last,” 
cried out a cheery voice at their elbows. “ Every 
descendant of Molly St. Leger’s has to find that 
trunk sometime and hear her story. But nebody 
éver finds it till the right time comes, though it 
may be under their very noses.” 

“ Her story! and who’s to tell us, I should like 
to know?” queried Trix. 

“Tam,” promptly replied aunt Penelope, “ and 
tight here. ‘lime and place couldn’t be better.” 

“Wouldn’t it be more comfortable by the hall 
fire?” timidly suggested Sue. who is kittenish in 
her tastes, and likes to curl up and purr in a cosey 
corner. But the others, aunt Pen included, scouted 
the prosaic suggestion. ° 

“Oh, no; right here, with the beating rain just 
above our heads. It’s delicious !”” murmured Trix, 
stretching herself on a discarded rug, with her 
head on Ajax’s shaggy sides. Marjory having sat 
down in a huge chair with spidery legs which: in- 
stantly collapsed, lay back comfortably among the 
ruins while aunt Pen began : 

(It may as well be explained here that Fairview 
is richer in that species of wealth which pertains 
to attics, than most of even very old family man- 
sions. For after the Boston Fire of 1871 many 
ancient relics were transported thither for safety, 
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not only thase belonging to Molly St. Leger’s 
direct descendants, but also heirlooins of families 
into which those descendants had married.) 

“Molly St. Leger was not a native born Atneri- 
can citizen. She was born and lived in a delight- 
_ ful old castle in England —a castle that would do 

your heart good just to see, Marjory, with real battle- 
ments and a turret chamber — Molly's own — the 
very one from which she fled, not with, but to our 
ancestor, Abram Hunt. I saw it all last year when I 
was in England — the old garden with its box two 
hundred years old, cut into all sorts of queer 
shapes, peacocks, Greek vases, and maic<s-of-honor, 
and its fish pond with mouldy-backed carp as old 
as the time of William the Conqueror, for aught I 
know. The St. Legers came over with William, 
and are to this day as distinctively French in fea- 
ture as in name. Molly’s portrait shows her to 
have been a brunette, with black eyes. She was 
small and slight, with rosy cheeks, and you look 
like ber, Trix. 

“ Molly’s mother died when she was a baby, and 
she was brought up under the supervision of her 
father’s sister, dowager Lady Dunbarton, as un- 
compromising a Tory as her father, and unbending 
in her views on all social matters. Molly’s earliest 
playmate was Abram Hunt, the fifth son of John 
Hunt, who held the nearest living and who, almost 
as poor as Anthony ‘Trollope’s Mr. Crawley, found 
great difficulty in providing for so many sons, and 
Abram was destined to trade. 

“The rigid Lady Dunbarton made no objection 
to the chillish intimacy between Molly and Abram, 
never dreaming that a St. Leger could so far for- 
get her rank as to form an attachment for any one 
in a lower station, and that Molly should fancy 
herself in love with a young man destined to trade, 
was a supposition fit to cause the St. Legers, who 
had hitherto slept peaceably in the churchyard 
precincts, to rise from their graves. 

“But the fatal discovery was finally made and 
Molly was forthwith shut up in her turret chamber 
and ordered to forget Abram instantly. She was 
‘further informed that she could not leave her tur- 
ret till Abram was fairly at sea on his way to Bos- 
ton, in New England, whither his father had de- 
cided to send him. Molly's own maid, Pheebe, 
was taken from her, lest Molly should win her by 
her blandishments to carry some message to 
Abram, and Lady Dunbarton herself took upon 
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her the surveillance of her rebellious niece, and 
a hard time she had of it. 

“ But love proverbially laughs at locksmiths and 
surveillance, and one day Molly's pet dove brought 
to her window, tucked under his snowy wing, a 
note from Abram, and this was followed by sundry 
other notclets brought by the same winged carrier, 
so that Molly knew exactly the day and hour on 
which Abram started for America, and he, skirting 
the castle at a safe distance, saw a tiny handker- 
chief fluttering from the turret window, and went 
on his way with high courage and hope in his 
heart. 

“ As soon as he was fairly at sea Molly was re- 
leased from her imprisonment, and both her father 
and aunt had reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the excellent, the subduing effect of their 
course of discipline. Molly, who hitherto had ap- 
parently cared for little but the pleasure of the 
moment, rambling abroad on her pony, embroider- 
ing, playing the spinnet or reading, suddenly 
developed a remarkable taste for housewifery. 
Like the Greek Penelope, she busied herself of 
mornings with the maids at their spinning and 
weaving. She learned the art of bread-making 
and of ale-brewing, the best methods for the 
management of poultry and the raising of pigs and 
calves, and, altogether, promised at last to mature 
into a thrifty, entirely respectable and proper St. 
Leger. 

“No letters came from Abram. Those were not 
days of much letter writing, and furthermore, let- 
ters coming to Molly through the post must have 
passed through her father’s hands. But Molly 
had a brave heart and she had promised in her 
last note to Abram to go to him whenever he 
should send for her, and that was to be when he 
was fairly established in business and a proper 
escort could be had.” 

“ Now, aunt Pen,” asked Beatrix demurely, “do 
you consider that an altogether right and proper 
thing for our revered ancestress to promise ?” 

“Well,” replied aunt Pen, hesitating between 
her entire sympathy with Molly and her trouble- 
some conviction that she ought to point the proper 
moral, ‘‘ Molly must have done that or else given 
him up entirely. It was certain her father would 
never relent. 

“Luckily, however,” she continued with a sigh 
of relief, “we have not to decide+that; weyhave 
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iy to do with the story. Two years passed and 


-- ——-..olly was then twenty. You know the old custom 


of St. Valentine’s day? The first one you met after 
the sun had risen was to be your Valentine for the 
year. Like many other Saint’s days, St. Valen- 
tine’s day was held in much more sacred observ- 
ance by our ancestors than by us. And many a 
gift had Molly received from Abram in his charac- 
ter of Valentine. If I’m not mistaken, there is 
one in that very trunk, a tiny white silk box painted 
with rosebuds, and containing a rosebud. It was 
the one Abram sent her just before he went away.” 

Sue, who sat nearest the brass-bound trunk, 
thrust her hand under the mass of papers, and 
after a slight search, brought up the box. She 
opened it. It contained a pinch of dry dust. 

“Most things are dust after a hundred years,” 
said aunt Pen cheerfully. And she went on. 
“Well, on the morning of St. Valentine’s day, just 
at dawn, Molly was awakened by a slight rustling 
at her window. Her dove fluttered in upon her 
bed, and under his snowy wing, in the old place, 
was a note tied with a bit of blue ribbon. Molly 
loosed the ribbon and down fell the valentine 
which you hold in your hand, Marjory. Read it, 
please.” And Marjory, sitting up among the 
Tuins of the spider-leg chair, read : 


O Molly, Molly, fair and sweet 
As is the blithe to-morrow 

That brings you to your lover's side, 
Far, far from grief and sorrow ! 

Once more unto your casement, love, 
My messenger comes flying ; 

Fling back the lattice — take him in — 
Your valentine espying. 


Come, come, my Molly, here I wait, 
The good ship spreads her sails ; 
Bearing such precious freight as thou, 
She’ll fear not storms nor gales. 
Good-by to England’s flowery fields, 
Her hawthorn, eglantine ; 
Come with the springtime’s hastening bloom, 
My life-long Valentine ! 


“Our ancestor rhymed better than he drew,” 
tematked Sue, peeping over Marjory’s shoulder. 
“Those cooing doves look precisely like two fight: 
ing crows.” 

“What a delightfully dreadful facility you have, 
Sue, for taking the poetry out of everything,” said 
Beatrix. 
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“Silence in the assembly!” said aunt Pen. 
“ There was another slip of paper signed by John 
Hunt, Abram’s brother and confidant, saying that 
a carriage with post-horses would be in waiting the 
next night, at a certain place, to convey Molly with 
the greatest possible speed to Portsmouth, whence 
the ship was to sail on the following day. Her 
escort was to be John Hunt himself, who, recently 
marricd, was going with his wife to seek his for- 
tune also, in that distant New England. 

“ Molly dropped the valentine and note almost 
with a feeling of dismay. She was a loyal-hearted 
maiden, as her truth to her lover shows, and it was 
not without a deep pang of regretful love that she 
turned at the door that night and looked her last 
upon the little turret chamber wherein her twenty 
happy years had sped. Very sunny and happy she 
then felt, notwithstanding certain threatening shad- 
She left a tender little note for her father, 
in which she pleaded forgiveness, and dwelt upon 
her love in such a way as softened his obdurate old 
heart in spite of himself. And so with her faithful 
Phoebe, and her tame dove folded in the kerchief 
at her bosom, Molly sped down the avenue under 
the fitful light of the waning moon, and turning 
again at the point where the castle turrets are last 
seen, looked long and lovingly on the home of her 
childhood and young womanhood. She never saw 
itagain. For though her father ultimately forgave 
Molly, and visited her in the New World after the 
Revolutionary War, she never revisited her old 
home which her oldest son inherited. 

“ After some three weeks of buffeting and storms, 
the ship which carried our Molly sighted Cape 
Cod, and as she sailed steadily onward through 
the Narrows into our beautiful harbor of Boston, 
the first object that caught Molly's eye was not,as 
now, the gilded dome of the State House, but a 
tall mast, with a long arm or crane, from which 
hung a huge iron pot—the beacon ‘upon that 
hill called Beacon.’ 

“Molly’s destination was with a friend of 
Abram’s, who lived on what is now Joy street, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Thomas Hancock's 
house, which he afterwards left to his nephew, John 
Hancock. Molly soon became familiarly acquainted 
with Dorothy, or Dolly Quincy, afterward the wife 
of John Hancock, for Abram Hunt was a partner 
in the firm of which Dolly's father, Edmund 
Quincy, was senior member. 
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“In a few weeks Molly and Abram were married 
and went to keeping house near Springate, though 
Molly always had a special liking for Beacon Hill, 
with its sloping huckleberry pastures and sparkling 
springs, as being the first place of her residence in 
New England.” 

“Huckleberry pastures on Beacon Hill!” ejacu- 
lated Sue. 

“ Sue thinks,” said Trix scornfully, “ that Beacon 
street and the Back Bay, as they exist to-day, were 
a part of the original creation ;” and Sue, who lives 
on Commonwealth Avenue, was silenced. 

(Aunt Pen, it seems, did not deem it necessary 
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ferment. Echoes of the storm gathering in the 
Western World had reached her ancestral home, 
but her father had only ‘pooh, pooh’d,’ at the 
bare supposition of a successful rebellion against 
the authority of his Most Christian Majesty, George 
the Third. So Molly was greatly surprised and 
disappointed, I fear, to find that Abram was as 
arrant a rebel as could be found in the Colonies; 
bitter against taxation, and ready to follow Han- 
cock and Adams to any length. 

“As I have said, her friendship with Madam 
Hancock was warm and intimate, and she assisted 
at many of her famous codfish dinners, and was 





AFTER THE BOSTON TEA PARTY.— MRS. HUNT AND DOLLY QUINCY. 


to explain to these girls, who, as native Bostonians, 
were, of course, familiar with the topography of 
old Boston, where Springate was. But others 
may like to know. 


Lane was one of those springs with which the 


Tn or near what is now Spring 


peninsula abounded, and a fence having been built 

round about it,with a gate for entrance, the im- 

mediate neighborhood was known as Springate.) 
“Molly had come to New England in a time of 


present at that now historical breakfast when 
Madam Hancock entertained Admiral D’Estaing 
and three hundred of his officers, and not having 
sufficient milk to supply the wants of her guests, 
sent out her servants to milk the cows pastured on 
the Common, with orders that all owners who com- 
plained should be sent to her. 

“ Abram Hunt was one of the famous Boston Tea 
Party, and there is a charming story of Molly con- 
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nected with it. Although partially disguised as an 
Indian, Abram wore his white top boots, and after 
the tea party was over, as he stood by the parlor 
fire giving Molly, who now sympathized with him 
in his rebellious feelings, some details of the affair, 
he shook from out the tops of his boots a quantity 
of tea which had lodged therein upon the hearth, 
and then swept it carefully into the fire. 

“But Molly noticed that a small quantity of tea 
still remained in the top boots,and this she re- 
moved without Abram’s knowledge. The next day 
Phebe, whom Molly still employed in confidential 
matters, took a note to Dolly Quincy, inviting her 
to take a cup of tea with Molly that evening. 

“A cup of tea! The temptation was irresistible 
even to so determined a rebel as Dorothy Quincy. 
She came; the tea was made — one cup had been 
drank and Molly was on the point of pouring out 
a second when footsteps were heard coming 
rapidly through the hall. Abram’s footsteps, 
unmistakably — and Molly guiltily hustled the tea- 
pot out of sight under the edge of her ample train. 
But alas! the delicious fragrance could not be so 
promptly or effectually hidden. Abram sniffed 
the aroma suspiciously. 

“* Molly,’ he said with unusual sternness, ‘is it 
possible you are making tea?’ 

“*How can I,’ answered Molly, coloring under 
his eye, but smiling roguishly, ‘when you yourself 
tipped the last pound into Boston Harbor?’ 

“ But Abram was not to be cajoled. ‘Molly.’ he 
said, ‘I am not deceived; [ know you are making 
tea. Give it to me;’ and Molly reluctantly drew 
out the tiny teapot from its silken hiding-place. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation, Abram walked 
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to the fireplace and poured out every drop of the 
precious beverage into the fire, shaking out vigor- 
ously the clinging tea leaves. It was with feelings 
of intense satisfaction, doubtless, that both Molly 
and Dolly Quincy reflected that they had at least 
drank one cup of the forbidden tea, though it was 
many a day before they had another. 

“ Molly afterwards had her full share of the cares 
and anxieties of the Revolutionary War, for Abram 
became a captain in the Continental army and 
served valiantly and faithfully. , 

“She was a friend of Lafayette’s, and when he 
made his last visit to America, she was an old 
woman and Abram had been dead many years. 
She was living with her son in Roxbury, and she 
had a strong desire once more to see and take the 
hand of her old friend. So she came to Boston on 
a short visit to await his coming. But a few days 
before his arrival she suddenly died, and as they 
were taking her home, upon the Dover street 
bridge the funeral procession met Lafayette’s 
incoming carriage — and so they met. 

“ Almost any day, girls, you may see the descend- 
ants of Molly’s carrier dove flying about the Com- 
mon and above the roofs on Beacon Hill and drink- 
ing from the fountains and ponds.” 

It was a silent group that went in the gloaming 
from out the attic down to the fire-lighted hall 
below after aunt Pen’s story was done. Marjory 
still carried the valentine in her hand. Zhe Fair 
Maid of Perth \ay upon the rug before tie fire 
just as Molly had dropped the volume in the 
beginning of the frolic with Ajax. “I am glad,” 
she said, as she picked it up, “ that all romance and 
poetry is not shut up in books.” 
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By JoHNn JAMES Pratt. 


AM an eagle — in the sky; 
I am an eagle — on the ground! 
With these frail wings to earth I’m bound; 
With these quick wings in heaven I fly. 


When high through blissful sunshine play, 
In my strong soul, these golden wings, 
Ah me, these flapping, useless things 

The eagle from the sun delay |! 
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By ALICE C. FLETCHER. 





I was greatly en- 
tertained one soft au- 
tumn day in following 
a long, dramatic, out- 
of-door frolic of some 
of my little Omaha 
friends. They called 
it “Going on the 
Hunt.” Often a 
whole day is spent in 
this sport. Like 
other children, the 
little Indians copy 
the cares and _ per- 
plexities, the labors 
and dangers which 
beset their elders, in 
their plays, but 
never have I seen 
them imitate any of 
the religious ceremonials of the tribe. 

Among the Omahas, the annual summer “ Hunt” 
took place when the maize had reached a certain 
stage of growth; then it was that the whole tribe 
moved out from their village, followed the hczds of 
buffalo in order to obtain their food, clothing, 
tent skins and implements. The exact time of 
starting, the selection of the leader, the prepara- 
tions for departure, were decided and inaugurated 
by a series of religious ceremonials of marked 
solemnity. 

The Hunt was conducted by fixed rules, and 
it was during this season that some of the most 
important religious festivals took place. It was 
no mere pleasure trip, but a time of work, danger, 
and of many religious observances, as I have pre- 
viously said. 

In the “ play” I am to describe, it will be noted 
that these boys and girls reproduced the incidents 
of a family, not those of the tribe. The absence 
of any mimicry of religious ceremonies in Indian 
children’s games is a significant fact of more than 
ordinary interest. 





WEARING THE WAR BONNET. 


The children divided into the following groups, 
to carry out their sport: 


Ne-da-wee } 

Mee-pee { R 
Depicts ihe OMAHA WOMEN. 
LEncee-ga-sha-bee | 


Me-ten-ah (four years old) A Litre GIRL. 
A-tha-thumba 
Lda-hoo-lom-bee 
He-sa-the-ka 


OMAHA MEN — BROTHERS AND COUSINS 
TO THE GIRLs. 


Da-wa-he-ne-zhe 


TROUBLESOME, TRICKY HORSES. 
Ga-they-da-mone : : 


Ish-tah-par-dee A Goop Horse. 
Sega-ha-the 
£-ga-tha-they 
Murh-tey-enzhe 


WILpD COoLts. 


Wa-they-da-he 
Ma-stey-ska 
Be-za-te-ge-they 


Sioux WarRRIorS, ENEMIES OF THE 


OMAHAS. 


Several articles are needful for this play. The 
Omaha men and Sioux warriors must have bows 
and arrows, and the warriors must wear war bon- 
nets. These bonnets are highly prized because 
they take so long to make, and can only be made 
in the fall, after the husking is over. They 
are often kept from one year to another. Boys 
and girls work together to make them. ‘The girls 
go to the cornfield and gather from the husks left 
there the middle layers. ‘These they smooth out 
between their hands, and select the longest and 
stiffest. One hundred or more are required for 
a very grand war bonnet. When the husks are 
ready the boys’ part of the task begins. The 
husks are arranged to lap one on the other, so as 
to stand up like a thick crown of feathers, to 
circle the head; then with a sharp stick or thorn, 
holes are punched in the husks, and narrow strands 
passed through, to stitch the head-dress firmly 
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together. Usually, two rows of this rude sewing 
is necessary : one near the bottom, one about half- 
way to the top. A fringe of the husks, really a 
continuation of the crown, and made in a similar 
manner, extends down the back nearly to the feet 
of the boy warrior. Sometimes the better part of 
several days is spent making one war bonnet. 

The ropes for the lariats are made by the girls, 
out of corn husks. The inner layers are best, 
because softest. One husk makes four strands. 
These strands are knotted together until the strip 
is six or seven feet long. Two such strips are 
twisted together to make a rope. A more highly 
prized lariat is made by twisting firmly two such 
ropes. These the girls carefully preserve. 

The boys manufacture the cooking gourds. A 
hole is cut in one side, the seeds taken out, and 
sometimes small holes are bored on each side of 
the rim, so that the girls may put in a handle of 
husk. A pot which can be hung over the fire is 
the result. 

For their food the boys and girls save part 
of their home meal, and bring it for the play. 

All these things being ready, ‘“‘Let’s go and a 
the tent poles!” says Ne-da-wee. 

Off troop the girls and boys, those who are 
horses and colts, Omahas and Sioux joining in the 
race to where the tall sunflowers crowd up to the 
trails which wind here and there over the wide 
Reserve. If the boys are in the humor, they are 
very helpful; they bend the stalk as far down as 
they can, and then jump with all their might on 
the tough stem near the root, to break it, when a 
few dexterous twists secure the prize. If the 
boys are not in a helping mood, they pretend they 
are very busy, but tease the girls, who are strug- 
gling with twice their height of stalk. When the 
stem is stripped of leaves and flowers, it is a tent 
pole, six or eight of which are wanted for a tent. 
The girls carry the poles back to the playground ; 
four are tied together near the top, and then 
spread at the bottom, and the other poles are 
leaned on the tied sticks. In this way the skele- 
ton of the tent is set up. The tent cloth is two 
of mother’s shawls which have been brought 
along; one is not large enough, for the tent is 
three or four feet high. The two are tied together 
by the fringe, and this seam concealed as much as 
possible by tucking the fringe inside, next to the 
poles, The attempt at covering up the fact of a 
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pieced-out tent cloth is not often successful, for 
the shawls are apt to be unlike in color or plaid. 

If the contrast is very marked, Da-me-ta-the will 
say : ‘Our tent is painted differently on the sides ; ” 
or Mee-pee will declare: ‘‘How the rain has 
stained the tent cloth!” , 

The joined shawls are put round, and the fringe 
tied where the poles come together. One of the 
ends is lapped underneath, and the other end tied 
to a pole, to make the flap which guides the smoke 
up and out of the tent.. Little sticks for tent 
pins are put through loops of the fringe, and 
driven into the ground, to make the tent cloth 
smooth and firm. If the girls are so fortunate as 
to have a third shawl of small size; they hang 
it over the opening of the tent for a door. 

The tent being up, the Omaha men and women 
sit down to rest. The girls are grouped together 
and talk of where each one’s sleeping place shall 
be in the tent; and compare horses ; for, like her 
elders, each one has her own horse. The boys 
discuss where the camp will go, and the proba- 
bility of meeting enemies. 

During the settling of the tent, the horses and 
colts have been racing and capering about; these, 
too, now lie down and rest. The Sioux warriors 
have gone, and are dressing up and getting 
ready to track the Omaha party, and attack them. 
Neither Omahas nor Sioux must know where the 
other is going. The tall grass which grows on the 
prairie makes these surprises possible, for one can 
easily be lost to sight after a few steps. 

“ That is the fun,” the children say. 

Before long the boys give the word : “ Let’s go!” 

Up jump the girls. Mee-pee and Da-me-ta-the 
pull out the tent pins, untie the fringes, and the 
two shawls speedily become two packs wound 
up with corn husk, cord, and containing the tent 
pins, gourds and food. The tent poles are thrown 
down and untied, to be fastened to the pony. 

Ne-da-wee has started to catch her horse, and 
the other girls to capture theirs and halter them. 
The horses run hither and thither, and plunge and 
kick. Ne-da-wee, however, is skilful in throwing 
the lariat; when it touches a horse, he is caught. 
Then a strap of husk is put about his head, pass- 
ing behind the ears, and knotted under the chin. 
To this halter the rope is fastened, and the horse 
walks after the girl, with bent body, his hands 
on his knees. 
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A girth of husk is tied about the waist, and 
three or four tent poles are tied by husks to 
the girth; the poles pass under the arms, and trail 
on the ground behind. A pack is put on each 
side, and fastened to the girth by a cord. The 
girth is therefore very important. I could not fail 
to see that Ga-they-da-mone was a spirited and 
tricky animal, and when the girth was put about 
him, it was strange how frequently it loosened, 
and let the packs and poles fall. | Ne-da-wee was 
sometimes obliged to hold him close up to the 
chin when he was very unmanageable ; for it was 
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or be lost. A coarse kind of grass, with a barbed 
end, furnish the real arrows. These catch and 
hang in the clothing and prick a little in strik- 
ing the skin. The grass arrows are bound in 
husks, and thrown over the back like a quiver. 
When all is ready, the boys lead off in single 
file, peering through the tall grass, keeping very 
quiet, and on the watch for the enemy. The girls 
follow, leading or driving their horses; each has a 
switch, with a few sprigs left on the end. ‘The 
colts run about, kicking up their heels, and dash- 
ing through the grass. Often in these digressions 
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bad for a horse to have the trick of getting his 
girth off. 

The boys have robes made from the buffalo 
calf to sleep on; these are made into packs, and 
fastened on the other frisky horse, one on each 
side. Ish-tah-par-dee was so faithful an animal 
that I saw he generally went free of packs, and 
was kept as a riding horse in case of necessity. 

The boys are now busy sorting their arrows. 
The pointed sticks, with feathered ends, are rarely 
shot from the bows, lest they should hurt some one 


they betray to the enemy the whereabouts of the 
camp, and in turn are captured unless they are 
fleet enough to outrun their pursuers. 

’ As the camp moves on silently, suddenly He- 
da-the-ka is seen running from the front, and as 
he nears the girls, he shouts: “ Hurry, hurry!” 
and dashes back as he came. The enemy have 
surprised the “men,” and a fight is going on. 
Loud shouts are heard; some long drawn, some 
short, sharp, and given in rapid succession as the 
warriors dodge the flying arrows. 
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As soon as the alarm is given, the girls urge the 
horses into a run, using their whips. They want 
to pass by the fight unobserved, so they keep well 
out in the grass, having only the sounds to guide 
them, for they can see nothing, and there is danger 
of running among the enemy and being captured. 

I am sorry to say that it was in these emergen- 
cies that the tricky horses were most naughty. Ne- 
da-wee had all she could do to make her horse 
gallop, and keep him from loosening his girth, and 
so dropping the tent poles and packs. Mee-pee’s 
horse was little better; he was determined to run 
into the other horses, and upset them. Da-me-ta- 
the also had a very hard time trying to keep the 
wild colts together in a sort of herd. 

Enee-ga-sha-bee seizes the little sister Me-ten- 
ah, and puts her on the back of the good horse 
Ish-tah-par-dee, and away they go, steering wide 
of the shouting and fighting. It is all bustle, and 
hurry, and excitement, and at last the girls are 
sure they are safely by the danger, and halt their 
heated horses to rest and wait. 

The boys, meanwhile, had had a hard fight, and 
succeeded in killing one of the enemy. He was 
struck by many arrows, so that at last he fell; 
then his companions redoubled their efforts to 
prevent any of the Omahas touching the body 
of their comrade, which would be a disgrace and 
misfortune, and they must also carry off the body 
to a safe place. This the Sioux at last succeed in 
doing, and the battle is over. 

All the fighting is wholly with arrows. No one 
comes to a personal encounter. If any boy 
should venture to use his fist, he would not get 
a second chance to play; the Indian children on 
any occasion very rarely exchange blows, no mat- 
ter how angry they may become. 

After the battle the Omaha men join the women, 
and select a place to camp. Ne-da-wee unloads 
her horse, which is very restive, and threatens de- 
struction to his load by jumps andkicks. Mee-pee 
and Da-me-ta-the begin at once to set up the tent, 
while Ne-da-wee and the other girls go down to 
the creek for water. The boys, meanwhile, lead 
the horses to the same place. They lean over the 
stream, resting on their hands and knees, and 
drink as best theycan. A sudden ducking is sure 
to follow if, at this critical moment, a horse has a 
laughing fit. After the watering, the girls lead the 
horses back, and picket them near the tent. 
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The next thing is to cook the meal. Mee-pee 
has gathered some sticks and laid them so as 
to gravitate from a centre like the spokes of a 
wheel, the characteristic Indian manner of making 
a fire. A crotched stick is stuck in the ground, 
and leans over the fire, and from it hangs a gourd 
pot. The boys are seated not far off, smoking; a 
hollow reed is the pipe, which they puff and pass 
in true Indian fashion. 

As these things are going on, suddenly a bend- 
ing of the tall grass shows the approach of some 
one. The horses start and jump around. The 
Omaha men look up and see three visitors coming 
toward them on horseback — that is, riding a sun- 
flower stalk, one blossom allowed to remain, which 
represents the ornamental bell worn hanging from 
the head stall. Necklaces of sunflowers are about 
their necks, in imitation of the elaborate orna- 
ments worn by the Indian men. The three 
strangers dismount, and lean their horses against 
the high weeds and join the group of smokers. 
The pipe is passed silently and no words are 
spoken. 

The girls have spread out the provisions inside 
the tent. Mee-pee advances to the Omaha men, 
and says: 

“The food is ready.” 

All the men rise and come and sit down at the 
door of the tent. The girls serve them, and then 
retire into the tent and eat by themselves. It is 
toward the close of the meal that the boys begin 
to talk, and it is only afterward, when the grass- 
pipe again passes, that free conversation takes 
place. Then the Omaha men make the speech of 
welcome, and conclude by saying: 

“Tell us what you did when on your journey.” 

The visitors tell how they saw herds of buffalo, 
but not being properly equipped, they could not 
secure any; and how in the dense woods they 
lost fine deer, and picture the animal as it stood, 
startled by the men. 

Of course the visitors are the previous warriors 
who have taken off their war-bonnets, hidden them 
away, and donned the necklaces and mounted the 
sunflower horses. This is their only way of shar- 
ing the food; for enemies cannot eat together. 

The Omaha men in turn recount to their 
guests how some one had attacked the camp, and 
describe the battles. After a time the visitors 
say: 
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“We are going to have a dance this evening.” 

Soon they rise and go away as silently as they 
came. I noticed that no one asked their names or 
mentioned any one’s name; that would have been 
very rude. An Indian never tells his own name, 
or mentions another's name in his presence. This 
rule of etiquette is taught and observed from earli- 
est childhood. 

When the sounds of the song and of beating 
sticks (for these must serve in place of a drum) 
reaches the Omaha party, they repair toward the 
spot where the visitors are dancing. The horses 
and colts are transformed into boys, and join in 
the festivity ; and before long all are dancing and 
singing, except the girls, who sit in a circle and 
are the audience. The Omahas give sticks to the 
visitors, These sticks represent horses. In the 
dances and ceremonies of adults a horse is given 
away by handing a stick to a person. It is always 
the duty of an Omaha host to make presents to 
his guests. 

After the dance is over, the Omaha party return 
to camp for the night. The girls sleep inside the 
tent. Unfortunately, owing to its size, several 
pairs of feet project from the tent door. ‘The 
girls’ bodies are, however, well inside, and the 
eyes shut tight, so it does very well. The boys lie 
down outside, wrapped in their buffalo robes, and 
about their waists the lariats of the horses are 
tied to insure against theft in the night. In the 
silence of the tall grass, at a distance off, the visi- 
tors are once more changing into enemies, and 
preparing to again peril the advance of the Omaha 
camp. 

It is morning. ‘The girls wake first, go for 
water, and prepare the morning meal. ‘The boys 
stir themselves, take the horses to the creek, return 
and partake of the food, seated as before. Then 
the word is given: 

“Let’s go!” 

And the fun of taking down the tent, making 
up of packs, and catching the refractory horses, is 
repeated. 

This second day’s journey always is very event- 
ful. The girls suddenly see the Sioux hidden in 
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the grass, who shoot their arrows at them with 
sheuts. The girls scream and urge on the horses. 
The Omaha men hear the alarm, and run back to 
find the enemy in their rear, and the whole camp is 
in danger. The fight is most disastrous ; the colts 
are captured, and the horses act badly. Ga-they- 
da-mone succeeds in loosening his girth, and away 
fly the tent poles and packs, which the Sioux break 
and destroy, and at last the women are taken pris- 
oners, and everything is lost. 

In these fights I noticed that the enemy boys 
were once in a while rather rough, and needlessly 
smashed the girls’ things; but if a girl became 
displeased, the offender always tried to make 
amends. He promised next time to be the girl’s 
horse, and do all she wished. Such promises are 
generally faithfully kept. 

The prisoners are made to work very hard. New 
tent poles are cut, the tent set up—it is now the 
enemy’s camp. The Omaha men determine to 
attack and rescue the women, and recapture the 
horses and colts. The conflict is desperate on 
both sides; the boys look like porcupines, their 
clothes and hair are so full of the barbed grass 
arrows. The Omahas are generally successful ; 
for it would hardly do to have it otherwise when 
Omaha children play the game. 

The Indian children, in their lively way, thus 
weave into their play the tales of life they hear 
about the lodge fires — tales of days that will never 
return, for the old Indian life is passing away. 
Going on the hunt, war paths, and capture, are 
fast becoming matters of the past. The white 
man has destroyed the vast herds of buffaloes; 
farms are dotting the great plains; homes are 
making echoes new to the wilderness, and the In- 
dian himself is caught in the onward sweep of the 
mighty wave of civilization. The children them- 
selves who frolicked so merrily that day, hiding 
and camping among the sunflowers —thrifty Ne- 
da-wee, and housewifely Mee-pee and the other 
girls —frisky Ga-they-da-mone, and good Ish-tah- 
pardee, faithful He-sa-the-ka, and warlike Wa- 
they-da-he, and all the boys —they are at the In- 
dian school at Carlisle. 
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By EvsripGe S. Brooks. 





CHAPTER III. 


HOW RUTHIE MET THE CHIEF OF THE GAME- 
KEEPERS. 


DASHING young per- 
son clothed in Lin- 
coln green came skip- 
ping through the city 
gate as Ruthie and 
her escort drew near. 
Behind him, with a 
hop, skip, and a jump, 
came a dozen follow- 





- He darted, first this 
way and then that, jumped over impossibly high 
posts, and squeezed through imperceptibly narrow 
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openings, hopping now on one foot, and now on 
the other, and ended by playing at leap-frog over 
every great green-back in Ruthie’s train. 

All the while he kept turning to his followers 
and shouting gleefully, “ Follow your leader!” 
and immediately every attendant would go 
through the very feat that he had performed. 
Then they all ranged six abreast, on either side 
of the chariot, while their leader, piling three 
frogs one upon the other, sat astride the topmost 
frog, and looking straight at Ruthie, shouted out, 
“Hello, you!” in such a startling manner that 
“Ruthie began to think she had met an escaped 
lunatic asylum. Nor did she feel very much easier 
when, from his lofty perch, the dashing young per- 


ers in russet coats 
and sky-blue Tam. 
O'Shanter _ bonnets. 


son in Lincoln green pointed his finger at each 
one of the group in rotation, and began what 
Ruthie supposed must be an address of welcome, 
“though,” she thought, “it certainly does sound 
natural.” And thus he went on, in a rapid sing- 
song : 


Eene, meene, monee, mi, 

Tuskalona, bona, stri, 

Hare, ware, frown, wack, 
Hallico-ballico, 
Wee-wo-wack ! 

O-u-T spells out — 

You are OUT! 


And, sure enough, the instant he stopped, out 
from her comfortable seat in the crimson-lined 
chariot popped Ruthie, “for all the world like a 
Jack-in-the-box,” she thought, and landed on the 
frog’s back, directly facing her welcomer. 


But 
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that singular individual, in great haste, tumbled 
heels-over-head to the ground, and then helter- 
skelter towards the city gate scurried frogs, escort, 
the dashing young person in Lincoln green and all 
his attendants, leaving poor Ruthie alone, sitting 
on the ground and staring at this unexpected 
stampede in much dismay and bewilderment. 

But the leader looked over his shoulder, and 
waving his hand with a summoning gesture, he 
shouted : 

“Hey! Come on you — Personal Pronoun 

This was adding insult to injury. 

“I’m not a Personal Pronoun!” Ruthie shouted 
back indignantly. 

“Why, of course you are!” he screamed. 


” 
! 


_—_—— 
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in letters composed of large brass-headed nails. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed, “1 wonder if Mr. Push 
really does live here? I’ve seen his name on 
doors like this ever so often, but I have never seen 
him yet. Perhaps, as | am a stranger here, it 
would be proper to ask for him, and not rush right 
in like a big tom-boy.” 

So she knocked on the gate in a ladylike man- 
ner. Instantly it swung open so suddenly that 
she nearly fell in headlong, and she found herself 
face to face with a most singular-looking youth. 
His hair stood straight out from the back of his 
head, his coat was thrown away open, and there 
was a most determined expression on his face, as 
if he were about to grapple with some resisting 
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“Of course you are!” echoed the rest of his 
train, who had halted in their scamper, and were 
looking back at Ruthie. 

“ You're #/, aren’t you?” asked the leader. 
“ And isn’t sa personal pronoun?” 

“Oh, it’s a game of tag, is it?” cried Ruthie, 
quite reassured. “Why didn’t you say so? I 
didn’t know you were playing.” 

And rising quickly, she rushed toward the 
throng, who turned hastily and fled through the 
city gate. 

But at the gate, which seemed to be a great 
green baize door, Ruthie paused for breath; and 
as she did so, she saw on the gate the word PUSH, 


force. He seized both of Ruthie’s hands and 
pulled her within the gate so vigorously that she 
had scarcely breath enough left to ask: 

“ Please, sir, does Mr. Push live here?” 

He let go of her so quickly that she very nearly 
fell backwards, 

“T’other side of the gate,” he said, bracing 
himself against the wall in a desperate, but discon- 
solate manner. 

“T’other side of the gate!” he repeated as 
Ruthie continued to look at him with much curi- 
osity. 

“Oh, I don’t care to see him particularly,” said 
Ruthie. “You see I saw his name on the outside 
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of your door, and I supposed, of course, that 
he lived here.” 

“ T’other side of the gate, I tell you,” said this 
singular individual, rather despairingly. “TI live 
here. See — P-u-L-L,” he spelled out, pointing to 
the brass letters on his side of the green baize — 
“that’s me!” 

“Oh,” said Ruthie, “then you are Mr. Pull; 
and Mr. Push is?” — 

“T’other side of the gate, I keep a-telling of 
you,” he said. “See here!” And he grasped the 
gate handle so suddenly and swung it open so 
quickly that another singular-looking person who 
seemed to have been pressing against it, fel] in 
headlong. Ashe picked himself up in a great rage 
and rushed wildly at Pull, Ruthie noticed that he 
had a very flattened-out expression about him; as 
though his life was passed under conditions of 
constant pressure. 

“That’s Push,” announced Pull; and then, 
grasping each other’s shoulders, these two singu- 
lar guardians of the city gate pushed and pulled 
each other over the open space within the gate. 
“Just like a couple of goats, or roosters, or — 
boys,” thought Ruthie. Then when they had 
seemingly exhausted themselves in this undecided 
wrestling-match, they locked arms, and standing 
before Ruthie, swayed to and fro and sang this 
rather doleful and monotonous duet : 


It’s Pull and Push — 
It’s Push and Pull, 
Till our cup of misery’s nearly full; 
It’s Push and Pull — 
It’s Pull and Push, 
And we never can go ‘round the Mulberry Bush! 


Here, at the gate, 
(We beg to state) 
It seems our fate 
To stand and wait; 


With our Pull and Push, 
With our Push and Pull, 
Our cup of misery’s nearly full! 
Must we always Pull, 
Must we always Push, 
While the others go ’round the Mulberry Bush? 


Oh, it’s bah! for our Pull ; 
And it’s pah! for our Push; 
Why can’t we go ’round the Mulberry Bush ? 
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But this was a conundrum that Ruthie did not 
stop to answer, for by this time her ears had 
caught the sound of laughter and singing, and 
turning her back on the woes and complainings of 
this curious pair, she walked rapidly towards a 
large open space where a great crowd seemed col- 
lected and from which she caught the refrain : 


All on a frosty morning. 


“Why, it is frosty, [ declare!” she exclaimed 
as she felt the cold nipping her fingers and toes. 
So she ran rapidly toward the crowd in the 
Square, and joined at once in the brisk movement 
and merry singing. 

In the centre of the open space grew a great 
mulberry bush, and around this was gathered a 
group of dear little girls, who, with skirts looped 
up and pink arms bare, were scrubbing away in tubs 
of steaming soap-suds, while other little girls were 
hanging their “dollies’ wash” on red, white and 
blue clothes-lines that stretched from the mul- 
berry bush to the hands of certain velvet-coated 
little boys. And the little girls sang as they 
scrubhed : 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 
All on a Monday morning. 


Then the little boys, still holding the red, 
white and blue clothes-lines, trotted around the 
bush, singing: 


Here we go ‘round the Mulberry Bush, 
All on a frosty morning. 


And as Ruthie joined gleefully in the scrubbing 
and the skipping, she sympathized deeply with 
poor funny Push and Pull who could never take a 
hand at this jolly work. Suddenly the tubs and 
clothes-lines disappeared as if by magic, and at 
once all the little girls grew flushed and rosy over 
the ironing-tables on Tuesday morning, and folded 
and put away the great “dollies’ wash” on Wed- 
nesday morning, and scrubbed the floor on Thurs- 
day morning, and swept the house on Friday 
morning, and baked their cake on Saturday morn- 
ing, while after each household change the velvet- 
coated boys went skipping around the great bush, 
carolling : 
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Here we go ’round the Mulberry Bush, 
All on a frosty morning. 


After Saturday’s baking was over, and all the 
crowd had feasted royally on the sweet and inviting 
cake, there came a sudden change. ‘The looped- 
up dresses were 
shaken out into 
puffs, flounces, 
and long court 
trains ; the rolled- 
up sleeves were 
drawn down with 
ribbons and laces 
over the pink lit- 
tle arms, the mob 
caps were set 
jauntily on the 
fair little heads, 
“i and then, with 
‘thay dollies neatly 
‘\ "7 dressed, and ser- 
; vice-books in 
hand, the dear 
little maids 
leaned on the 
arms of their little 
velvet-coated cav- 
aliers, and with 
Ruthie in their midst as a welcome guest, the 
whole throng swept along the sunny street, sing- 
ing decorously : 
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This is the way we go to church, 
All on a Sunday morning. 


How happy and delighted Ruthie was! And 
she entered into the enjoyment of the moment so 
heartily that, when the great French doll she was 
pushing before her in a beautiful doll carriage, 
turned and said to her, “ Little mamma, you must 
be tired; let me push you a while,” it didn’t seem 
at all strange; and without a word, Ruthie seated 
herself in the doll carriage, while Mademoiselle the 
doll trundled her rapidly towards the palace. But 
as she was rolling along, suddenly and somehow — 
she never quite understood how—the doll car- 
riage changed into her old acquaintance the goat, 
who ambled along while she sat in state upon his 
back, riding on a gorgeous side-saddle of crimson 
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and gold. Before her, as her herald, galloped the 
squirrel, with banner and trumpet, mounted on a 
great green frog, while little Jumping Joan, upon 
another frog, followed after as maid-of-honor to 
her Highness, the Princess Ruthie.’ 

So Ruthie rode to the palace in grand style, and 
as they approached, the squirrel blew a shrill blast 
upon his trumpet, and sang out : 


I'm the herald of Ruthie 
So winsome and gay ; 
The herald of Ruthie, 
Who comes here to play. 
Swing open, O joy-gates ! shout welcome acclaims ! 
For Ruthie is coming to join in your games! 


Then the great palace doors swung open wide, 
and with a welcoming trumpet peal down the steps 
walked, soberly and sedately, something that 
looked, so it appeared to Ruthie, very like a big 
newspaper, with legs and arms, and, QO, such a 
funny little head, and he sang loudly in answer to 
the squirrel’s summons: 


If you are the Herald, 
Then I’m the Tribune ! 
To the wants of fair Ruthie 
Our sports we'll attune. 
I bear her our welcome! I'll give her ‘ good-day ;’ 
Here’s the Chief of the Gamekeepers! Ho, clear the way! 


As his song ended, a great roll of crimson car- 
peting appeared in the doorway, and, making alow 
bow to Ruthie, proceeded to unroll itself down the 
centre of the grand stairway of the palace, and 
then, skipping. gayly down the carpeted steps, 
with trumpets sounding and drums beating, came 
the Chief of the Gamekeepers, a beautiful young 
prince in a suit of violet satin, and holding in his 
hand a jewelled hat, trimmed with waving plumes. 
With a low bow, he approached Ruthie and said 
joyously : 

“T love my love with an R because she is Radi- 
ant; IT hate her with an R_ because she is Re- 
served; I took her to the sign of the Ragamuffin 
and treated her to Rinktums and Rice; her name 
is Ruthie, and she comes from Real Life!” 

And Ruthie answered without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: “I love my love with a G because he is 
Gallant; I hate him with a G because he is Geo- 
metric—he seems to treat me so squarely,” she 
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thought naively to herself; “I took him to the sign 
of the Griffin and treated him to G/acé’s and Glue; 
his name is Gloriso the Gamekeeper, and he comes 
from Gigamaree!” 

Then the Chief of the Gamekeepers again bowed 
low to Ruthie, and Ruthie bowed low, and the 
Herald and the Tribune bowed low, and so did 
little Jumping Joan, and, last of all, so did the 
goat, but he was so stiff in the knees, and bowed 
so Jow, that he couldn’t get up again, and Ruthie 
took the Chief of the Gamekeepers’ hand, and 
walked off between the goat’s horns, while as for 
that stiff-jointed animal, the squirrel thumped him 
soundly in the ribs with his trumpet, and said: 
“There, old fellow, you needn’t repeat that so-lo!”’ 

As Ruthie stepped to the ground, all the pretty 
little maids that had stood in a row in My Lady’s 
Garden sprang from their flower-beds and wel- 
comed Ruthie with the musical ring of their silver 
bells, and the low clang of their cockle shells, 
while twenty-six lively little fellows, in rainbow- 
colored costumes, ranged themselves in two rows 
up and down the thirteen steps of the grand stair- 
way, and as Ruthie and the Chief of the Game- 
keepers walked slowly up the stairs under a canopy 
of yellow satin, Ruthie’s herald and the Tribune of 
the Games walked ahead of them, arm-in-arm, and, 
facing each of the twenty-six little pages in turn, 
the squirrel would announce: 

“ Ruthie comes!” 

Then the Tribune would follow with his ques- 
tion: 

“ How does she come?” 

Whereupon the page addressed would shake 
out a silken banner emblazoned with one of the 
letters of the alphabet in gleaming gold. Pointing 
to this he would say “ Actively!” and the next, 
when asked, would reply, “ Bewitchingly ! ” and the 
next “Charmingly !” and the next “ Daintily!” and 
so on in turn through the whole twenty-six letters 
up to “ X-statically!” (at which Ruthie felt for her 
little pocket dictionary, to look up the word) 
“Yearningly!” and “Zealously !” 

Then the Chief of the Gamekeepers said : 


Letters see, 
Letters see, 
How Ruthie can walk to the throne with me! 


And the twenty-six lively rainbow-colored pages 
answered in chorus : 
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O, we Letters will see — 
If you’ll let us alone — 
How Ruthie can walk with you up to the Throne ! 


Reaching the broad piazza at the head of the 
grand ‘stairway, Ruthie and her escort paused 
awhile to listen to the three fiddlers whom Old 
King Cole had sent to furnish the music at 
Ruthie’s Reception. And they scraped away on 
their violins so madly and so joyously that the 
Four-Horned-Lady-always-Four-Horned requested 
the Genteel-Gentleman-always-Genteel to beg them 
to play with less violence. But the three fiddlers, 
never even stopping to look up, sung out in reply: 


One apiece we must have 
Ere the music begins; 

So of course we can’t play 
With less violins! 


At this, the Four-Horned-Lady-always-Four- 
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Horned remarked to the Genteel-Gentleman-al- 
ways-Genteel that she did think those fiddlets were 
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really too ridiculous for anything. But as the 
Genteel-Gentleman-always-Genteel was also always 
correct, and had never been known to make a mis- 
take, he gravely corrected her, and said, ‘‘ Let us 
be exact : are they not ¢hree ridiculous? ” 

Then he politely handed his companion a horn 
which the Four-Horned-Lady-always-Four-Horned 
as politely de- 
clined, “because,” 
she said, “ the 
fiddlers are not in 
the game, you 
know.” 

After the sere- 
nade, Ruthie was 
conducted into 
the great Throne 
Room of the 
_ palace, and seated 
; on a beautiful 
throne ; and here 
all the court were 
presented to her by the Chief of the Gamekeepers, 
who acted as Master of Ceremonies, while all the 
other Gamekeepers stood around the Throne on 
little squares of Axminster carpeting, which they 
called “ Hunk.” The Genteel-Gentleman-always- 
Genteel escorted to Ruthie’s Reception the Four- 
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Horned-Lady-always-Four-Horned, and perched 
on his shoulder was the Eagle with the golden 
beak, diamond eyes, silver claws, and purple feath- 
ers. There came also the big Puss-in-the-Corner, 
leading the Blind-Man-in-Buff, and the Governor 
of Copenhagen with the Lady-who-keeps-the-Post- 
office, and the Knight-out-of-Spain with Queen 
Anne-who-sits-in-the-sun, and lots and lots of others 
whose names were all familiar to Ruthie. Even 
the splendid Lord Treasurer came bringing her 
the golden key of the closet in which the Forfeits 
were kept, and finally, when all had welcomed 
her, came the Chief of the Gamekeepers himself, 
with the royal pillows and keys. Kneeling at 
Ruthie’s feet, he gave her the kiss of welcome, 
while all the court sang joyously and cheerily : 


Sweet, sweet, 
Thus we greet 
Ruthie all-entrancing ; 
Fair, fair, 
O'er her hair, 
Golden beams are glancing. 
Sing, sing, 
Joy-bells ring, 
Here ‘tis Play-Day ever ; 
Dear, dear, 
Know no fear — 
Sorrow comes here never! 


(TO RE CONTINUED.) 


A DOG’S LIFE. 


By LoutseE HENRIQUES. 


EN years ago to-day I was born, 
A little puppy, blind and forlorn ; 

I had sisters two, and brothers three, ' 
My mother was proud as she could be, 

But her master said, with a cruel frown, 

“T shall keep but ove, the others must drown.” 
Oh! what had the poor little puppies done 

To be drowned ere ever they saw the sun? 


We were not puppies of high degree, 

Of noble blood and pedigree, 

Like curly spaniels of royal name, 

Or English pugs that are known to fame — 


Then, one and all would have been sold, 

For our master was very fond of go/d ; 

But he never minded my mother’s cries 

When her babies were drowned before her eyes. 


Ah, well! their troubles were very soon done, 
And mine, alas! were just begun. 

I was the puppy they kept, you see, 

A toy for a cross little baby to be. 

She pinched my ears, she pulled my tail, 

She scratched my back with a rusty nail ; 

And if I wasn’t as dumb as a log, 

They said, “ Poor darling!” and “ Naughty dog!” 
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AMON VALDEZ was an 
acquisition. He was a Cuban. 
Father had picked him up at 
Havana, where he was _ look- 
ing out for somebody who 
could teach him English in- 
stead of the queer jabber that 
learned, second-hand, 

from a wizened little 

French adventurer, 

who had set up as a 

teacher of languages, 

and had nearly forgot- 

ten even his own. I 

did get sold in the most 
ridiculous way over father’s telegram that an- 
nounced his coming! But that’s all over — 
they have about forgotten it. * 

He was real fun after we got acquainted; he 
didn’t seem to know anything about base-ball, and 
couldn’t catch a fly worth a cent! guess it is too hot 
in Havana to play ball. He couldn’t fish either, 
but it wasn’t the season for that, so we didn’t care. 
But he could ride! He mounted the colt one day, 
bareback, and went around the lot five times before 
he fell off, and there wasn’t one of us boys that 









he 





®See ‘Ralph’s Cub,’’ in Wipe Awake for Oct., 1882. 
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could stay on a rod. We respected him some 
after that. 

But he was queer! The first thing mother did 
was to buy him a lung protector, as he wasn’t 
acclimated yet, she said. Jack, the six-year-old, 
got hold of it and put it on outside of his frock, 
and then came galloping around with it on in that 
way. Well, Ramon came down to breakfast the 
next morning with that protector on just as Jack 
had fixed it! Then he wanted some “ john-bread.” 
Where he got it, I don’t know, but what he meant 
was “ johnny-cake.” 

I heard him reciting some poetry to Mollie one 
night — tHat was father’s way in teaching lan- 
guages,to make us commit poetry and recite to 
each other — and this was what he made of it! 


Zoze zevening bells, 

Zoze zevening bells! 
How may-nay tales zheir moozic tells 
Of yuz an’ home an’ zat sweet time 
W’en first I heard zheir queezing chime. 


“ Their what, Ramon ?” cried Mollie. 

“ Zheir queezing chime,” he repeated innocently, 
staring at her. 

“Soothing, Ramon, soothing!” He laughed 
away too, like a good fellow, and didn’t get mad in 
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the least. I suppose our Spanish was as funny to 
him. He never laughed at us, though ; I presume 


he was too polite. 

But he just got into the ways of us boys about 
as quickly as any new boy that ever came to the 
Highland School, and before he had been there two 
weeks he was in a scrape! 

It’s dreadfully dull to be the teacher’s son. 
You have to do just so, you know, “to set a good 





BUT HE COULD RIDE. 


example,” and it isn’t any fun. Father never asked 
me to tell what was going on, no matter what was 
up; but he put me “upon honor ” not to go in my- 
self, so of course I had to keep out. But the fellows 
understood, and used to tell me all about it after- 
ward, and as somehow they always came to grief, 
I felt a little more contented than I might have 
done. 

One night we coudd not get to sleep. 

The long moonbeams came down athwart the 
dormitory through the great windows, and lay in 
broad parallelograms, bisected and quartered, upon 
the floor. We got our geometry lesson out of the 
figures, and reeled off a whole section of theorems, 
without the least effect. That ought, by rights, to 
be enough to set a whole houseful of boys journey- 
ing into the Land of Nod, but it didn’t us. 

Father heard us jabbering and came up to see 
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what the matter was, but our sudden interest in 
the science of planes and prisms so amused him 
that he laughed all the way down-stairs; for 
Charlie Brown crept to the door and heard him. 

At last Frank Hapgood — “ Happy-go-lucky ”’ — 
sat up in desperation, flung his pillow on the floor, 
got out of bed deliberately and sat down on it. 
Nine other pillows, nine other white-robed figures 
solemnly followed suit. Said Harry Eveleth, “ Fel- 
lows, I’ve tried to do my duty 
and go to sleep, and | can't. 
We must do something !” 

A silence, broken by a sigh 
from Ramon. “Ah! on nights 
like zis I have gone to ze —ze 
zoogar houses to sleep some 
time, in Habana . 

Frank “Happy” gave a 
start, looked at the circle in- 
tently, then gave a definite little 
nod, and winked. 

Eight others of the owl com- 
mittee gave a simultaneous start 
in answer, as though they had 
been unconsciously fooling 
around a galvanic battery. The ° 
gentleman from Havana alone 
was quiet ; he did not yet under- 
stand, but the others did, and he 
was ready to follow. Texan 
herders say that a drove of ten 
thousand cattle will sometimes at night leap to their 
feet like a flash, without apparent cause or warning. 
There will be a roar of thundering hoofs, a dis- 
tant rumble, and that herd will have vanished like: 
smoke from the camp-fire, “on the stampede!” 
Our boys had “ stampeded.” 

Ten or fifteen minutes later a certain wakeful 
teacher was pleasantly made aware of the fact that 
a cataract of boys, each with one of the nice white 
blankets belonging to A/rs. Teacher, tied across 
his shoulders, was streaming down the lightning- 
rod by his window; and stepping lightly thither, 
he caught a disconnected word or two about “‘ old 
Brown’s sugar-house.” 


‘How shall we get her out?” 
“ Tie up her feet in straw!” 
“ But the carriage will make such a racket!” 
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“Well ” — after a moment's thought — “ we can 
take the cart; that’s been newly greased.” 

There was’a rumble, a slow sque-e-ak, and the 
art was out without much noise. ‘Iwo boys at the 
thills and two more pushing behind, they softly 
trundled it down the yard, stopping at every un- 
usually loud squeak. It was almost as light as 
day ; only in the yard the trees cast a slight shadow 
of tangled branches, leafless as they were. 

‘There was a suppressed sense of excitement, a 
strained thrill of the nerves that made thumby 
work of their handling the buckles. The old horse 
was sleepy, and wouldn’t “stand round ” to order, 
and they had to push her into place ; but they were 
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and sat up, gasping. They had rather run the risk 
than try that again. But they met no one. 

It was a night when there is no sound. The in- 
sects are dead, the birds have gone South with the 
other members of the higher circles of society ; 
there was only the rattle of the heavy cart, spring- 
less and jolty, along the dusty road that wound like 
a great horseshoe around the long slope of the 
ridge that shot up suddenly into “ Paradise Hill.” 
Beyond the river a dog barked, a mile away, and 
ended in a melancholy howl. Ramon shivered, 
and drew his blanket around him ; he had a super- 
Stitious fear of that sound. 

The mountains in the North never seemed so 





THE OLD HORSE WAS SLEEPY .. . 


ready at last, and Happy-go-Lucky whispered “ Pile 
in!” 

They piled in literally one above the other, and 
lay down upon the hay in the bottom of the cart. 
There might yet be some stray wanderer to meet 
and run the gauntlet of his cross-questioning. The 
wheel struck a stone, and there was a jounce; the 
bottom fellows wriggled out, what was left of them, 


BUT THEY WERE KEADY AT LAST. 


high and dark before. ‘Then they saw that it was a 
cloud, black, sullen-looking — great masses of vapor 
heaped in billowy folds, blackening the slopes with 
shadow, and barely touched above with silver-gilt. 

“Looks a little like a storm to-morrow,” said 
Harry. 

No one answered him. The chatter had some- 
how died away, and they were more intent on keep- 
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ing warm than talking. It wasn’t all their fancy 
painted it — this clear, cold moonlight ; it was icy. 

“Never mind, boys!” cried Charlie Brown 
cheerfully, as they drew up at an old hop-house by 
the side of the road, and got cut stiffly, “we can 
how! now if we like, and nobody to hear.” 

But nobody wanted to howl. ‘They did want to 
get up the slope to the edge of the woods, where 
the sugar-house was, and putting horse and cart 
together in the shed, they scaled the fence and 
started up the hill at a lumbering trot. Now that 
their beds were so far away they were sleepy 
enough. 

As it happened, just as they struck the fence, 
a brisk, elderly gentleman, with iron-gray hair, and 
spectacles, and a quecr twinkle in his eye as he 
glanced up at the mass of clouds piling up in the 
mountains, w-lked hurriedly down a narrow sheep- 
path through the leafless woods, and entered the 
sugar-camp. It was dark in there,—dark as Erebus ; 
only in two or three places a ray of light streamed 
down through the holes in the roof. 

The gentleman in spectacles glanced around se- 
renely, as though it were quite the thing for him to 
be wandering around in the woods at that un- 
earthly hour, poked at the roof here and there with 
his cane, knocked up a few shingles that let more 
light in on the subject of his investigations, and 
came out again hastily as he heard the boys ap- 
proach, and disappeared in a clump of spruces. 
Five or ten minutes afterward, he suddenly ap- 
peared at the bottom of the hill, backed the horse 
out of the shed, put on the bridle, and removed the 
blanket, sedately got in and drove quietly home. 

Charlie Brown was the first up the hill, and her- 
alded the sight of the camp with a cheer. ‘“ Now 
then, lively! Out with your jack-knives and off 
with a lot of spruce boughs!” 

Then followed a great hacking of dull knives 
and cracking of limbs, with the occasional swish of 
an armful into the camp. The bovs worked like 
beavers for a while, and got thoroughly warmed 
again, and the air within was filled with resinous 
fragrance. “That done and arranged to their ex- 
perienced leader's satisfaction, they wrapped them- 
selves like Indians in their blankets and tumbled 
down upon the heap of boughs; the air trembled 
with a chorus of strange sounds as one by one they 
dropped off into a drowsy sleep, with an occasional 
wriggle as a knot, or the end of a limb, made itself 
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felt through the many-folded blanket, and engraved 
a distinct dent upon the sleeper’s back ; while over- 
head, the giant cloud crept upward Slowly, slowly 
toward the zenith, spreading east and west without 
a break. -One half of the valley had vanished in 
the blackest shadow, and still the gilded edge swung 
steadily on with the slow, resistless sweep of misty 
legions upon legions, armed in ebon mail; vast bil- 
lows of night that drowned the scattered stars that 
met them, one by one. ‘Then it struck the full 
moon and blotted it from sight. The world of the 
little valley dropped into night, and all was dark as 
Erebus. A breath of wind whispered through the 
forest, and died away, sighing, in the pines. 

Ramon awoke suddenly, 

Straight from the centre of that sea of black- 
nes, like the plummet of an engineer, like the lead 
of a storm-tossed sailor, shot a drop of rain. Down 
it came with unerring swiftness, right through one 
of the spectacled gentleman’s improvised “ sky- 
lights ” in the roof, and splashed in the Cuban's 
face. Half-dreaming still, he sleepily rolled over 
out of range ; he had been awakened before in that 
way, and was used to it. 

There was a slope now in the pile of boughs, 
and Harry Eveleth slid down into the vacated 
place unconsciously. Splash ! and the raindrop 
covered his cheek with water. Dimly through his 
dormant brain the idea crept that he was back in 
the dormitory, and some one was trying the old 
trick of hanging a saturated sponge above his head ; 
he had done it himself, once, and this was retribu- 
tion, With a smothered grunt of discontent he 
gave Ramon a shove that sent him further, and 
rolled over into his place. Frank Hapgood began 
to slide — began to dream that he was falling down 
through a frightful place that had no bottom! The 
air whistled shrilly past his head. ‘The black walls 
of the pit shot upward swiftly and he could see 
the faint light far up at the mouth of the shaft 
growing dimmer until it too went out! He tried to 
scream, but the wind caught the sound and carried 
it away with a rush of mocking laughter; he tried 
to reach out and grasp the walls but his hands 
were bound! Then he felt that he was drawing 
near the end; he had fallen miles !—and now 
his speed was slackening, and he was falling so 
softly, so lightly, till at last, like a downy feather 
he floated on the air, as a spirit from another world, 
He had reached the centre of the earth! 
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Splash! came the rain upon his face, and the 
cold breath of the night and storm. 

“Great Caesar! boys, it’s raining!” 

There wasn’t much doubt of that fact. And as 
stream after stream began to pour through the roof 
there was a sudden resurrection among the white 
mummies stretched upon the spruce boughs. Frank 
glanced around, and then made another equally 
wise observation: 

“This old shanty’s mighty leaky !” 

As the ground covered by the mansion thus dis- 
respectfully alluded to was about eight feet by 
twelve, and there were at that particular moment 
sixteen different streams of water pouring down 
upon their heads, the rest had already discovered 
the fact, and there was a hasty consultation. 

“Can’t we stop up the holes?” 

“Nothing to do it with!” said Harry Evcleth 
mournfully. “And I’ve been sitting in a puddle 
for the last two minutes!” 

Ramon jumped. A waterspout had shot down 
the back of his neck. “ We mus’ go out of zis! 
We soon shall be wetter; we can run to ze horse’s 
house !” 

“Good for you, Havana! your head’s solid!” 
sang out Charlie Brown heartily. ‘Now for it! 
Put your blankets over your heads, woman-fashion, 
and travel like a blue streak ; and — Jupiter Plu- 
vius ! how cold this rain is!” His words ended in 
an involuntary chatter. 

There was a momentary hesitation ; then with a 
sigh they ducked under the blankets and dashed 
out into the darkness and the rain which fell his- 
sing through the tossing limbs of the trees, and, 
stumbling over the fence with a crash of breaking 
rails, they ran violently down a steep place without 
the least idea of the direction, till they all brought 
up in a heap in the bottom of a ditch, with some six 
inches of water for company! However, within a 
few rods was the “ horse’s house.” ‘They scrambled 
out and ran for it, their once white blankets stream- 
ing with muddy water, chilled through and through 
with the cutting wind. They reached it, crowded 
in, felt blindly around in the dark, and then came 
a cry of dismay : 

“The horse is gone!” 

They looked at each other in silence. It was 
too dark in there to distinguish a single feature, so 
they did not get much comfort from that. Fora 
full minute not a word was spoken. Then Frank 


“hail crashed upon the roof. 
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Hapgood drew a long breath and then ejaculated : 

“Well, I'm blessed!” 

“So ze horse is stole by ze ladrones,” remarked 
Ramon philosophically. ‘‘ How we shall pay!” 

“Pay! no; the beast untied the knot and walked 
home, which is what we shall have to do — and it’s 
raining brickbats!” snapped Harry, as a gust of 
“He did that once 
before.” 

Somehow their spirits rose a little at that ; the 
indefiniteness of the animal’s fate had alarmed 
some of them, and pocket money was scanty. ‘They 
even cracked a feeble joke or two, in a half-hearted 
way, but the steady splash and spatter of the rain 
chilled the fun all out of it, and wet as they were, 
they huddled together among a lot of straw and 
blankets until they were quite comfortably warm. 
They were even dozing when Charlie Brown sud- 
denly pointed to the doorway with a husky hurrah. 
It was the gray light of a cold November dawn. 


Father had some peculiar ideas when he built 
our house, and the dining-room juts out from the 
rest like a great bay-window —a room with three 
sides of glass. We were at breakfast, discussing 
buckwheats diligently, when father glanced down 
the roadway and began to laugh. 

We turned, looked, and then rushed to the great 
windows in a crowd. Up the drive with slow and 
solemn tread, swaying under the gale, pelted with 
rain, came the valiant stampeders, a procession of 
blanket-mantled figures in dingy white, the water 
dripping from their coverings in streams, squashing 
and churning in their boots as they splashed indif- 
ferently onward through mud or grass alike ; such 
miserable-looking rats! 

Frank looked up with a wan attempt at a smile 
as he passed under the windows and saw the rows 
of grinning faces looking down, but the rest kept 
their eyes fixed upon the ground. 

Father went out upon the piazza. ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, boys! out for a constitutional? nothing better 
to get up an appetite,” he said with a cheerful 
smile. 

Frank laughed; he really couldn’t help it, al- 
though a moment before he had been mad with 
himself, the horse, the rain, and the world in gen- 
eral. As they looked at each other sheepishly out 
of the corner of their eyes the rest took it in, and 
began to grin at the ludicrous sight of themselves, 
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and for a few minutes very great was the hilarity. 
“That’s right ; that’s right. A hearty laugh is 
good medicine! but you will need something more, 
so in with you, quick !” : 
And before they knew it, they were running the 
gauntlet of the rest of us, and scudding for the dor- 
mitory, from whence came presently a sound as of 
mighty rubbing, and the flavor of Jamaica ginger. 
But they had to stay in bed all day, to their great 
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disgust, and “ ginger” was a dangerous word to 
mention for weeks after; and for two whole terms 
not one of those boys were in any of the scrapes 
that were going on, “hey had been there!” they 
said, with a rueful smile, which we could appre- 
ciate. As father used to say, “ There’s nothing 
sequence of conse- 
And they had a big washing bill that 


like learning the logical 
quences ! ” 
week. 
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By MarGaRET SIDNEY. 


ENTURIES of wrong 
often right themselves 
by the refusal of scales 
to longer blind the eyes 
of “the powers that be.” 
And poetic justice is sat- 
isfied when retribution 
is meted out from the 
long garnering of silent 
abuses. Sometimes we 
can afford to wait for these slow processes in 
the which Justice comes tardily to herself. In our 
backward glance over our dealings as new-comers 
with our Indian brethren, the owners of our boasted 
possession — this goodly land, we exclaim - “ Why 
was Justice so slow to take the sword herself?” 

That will do for the past. Having awaked and 
turned our faces toward the light, we only ask 
now, “What can we do for the Indian to requite 
him?” 

It is some comfort to know that much has been 
done for him. That into the seething turmoil of 
many political problems, and the almost over- 
whelming mass of matter, great and small, that 





clogs the Congressional wheels, has penetrated the 
thin blade of a “ This do; for the Lord requireth 
it at thy hand.” 

So now the Indian stands at our right hand, 
not so much as a suppliant, but a brother demand- 
ing his rights ; and having awaked to our duty, we 
gladly, yet with considerable perplexity as to the: 
how, cast about in our minds what and how to re- 
quite. 

Brave men have worked at the problem long. 
Women as brave, have struggled on and prayed. 
Their work stands before us all as monuments of 
wonder in the face of everything but despair. 

“The Carlisle School for the education of Indian 
youth ” is one of these huge endeavors success- 
fully wrought out. For the young people and 
the family, the Wip—E AWAKE gives space to a 
description, with authentic pictures, of its inception, 
its working force, its methods and plans, that 
by this study of what has been done, what is still 
being achieved. and what the future is to bring, 
we may all come somewhat more understandingly 
to a clearer idea of the claims of the Indian upon 
us. 


THE BABY’S REVERY.—A BRAVE 


friendly ties with our Government. Wars will be 
avoided ; peace and good-will toward those who 
recognize in their children faculties capable of 
cultivation toward the best and truest things, will 
be the inevitable result. 
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The years speed us on, taking many opportunities 
for good in their relentless grasp. Shall we resign 
this idly ?— the effort to aid in the bringing up of 
the Indian children and youth toward the light a 
loving Creator designed for all? 


THE BABY’S REVERY. 


By Mary E. WILKINS. 


N exquisite little maiden 
With a head like a golden flower, 
She soberly stood at the window 
In the still, white twilight hour. 


“ And what are you thinking, sweetheart?” 
She was such a little child 

She could not answer the question; 
She only dimpled and smiled. 


But I wondered, as she frolicked, 
Her mystic revery o’er, 

Was she a rose-shade less a child 
Than she had been before? 


Was she pausing, as a rose-bud 
-Seems pausing while it grows? 
Had I caught the blooming minute 

Of a little human rose? 
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By EvizaBerH StTuarRT PHELPS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was over. Three words how easy to say — 
how hard to understand! It was over? 
What was over? Rather it had just begun. 

They sat down in the parlor, and looked at each 
other, like people who had met for the first time 
in a strange land. It seemed to Loto as if she 
had never seen before that person whom she 
called her mother — the calm, set face, and patient 
smile ; the hair that whitened already, visibly in 
these three days—the stillness, and above all the 
pitiful cheerfulness confused the girl. She had 
expected tears and sobs and uncontrollable grief. 
This was her first trouble. After she had cried 
herself half blind, she remembered that, and 


thought hew years taught endurance, and won- 
dered again at the way that life instructed people 
how to live; and remembered how very young she 
was, and ignorant, and how much was before her, 
and how much courage she should need, until the 
very thought killed half the courage out of her. 

It was over — the funeral, and all the miserable 
details — and the relatives had come, and some of 
them had gone, and some of them hadn’t (and 
Fern had been there too, and Egbert brought her, 
but ¢#ey had gone), and the house had been full 
and confused, and the will had been read, and the 
uncle who thought he knew what they ought to do 
had discussed everything with the aunt who was 
sure she didn’t, and the cousin who said they 
could keep a boarding-house, had got offended 
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with the sister-in-law who thought they had better 
sell; and the other uncle who proposed their 
going West—but he had taken the noon train, 
thank Heaven! 

Loto looked about confusedly. She wondered 
why they had so many relations. She half hated 
them. It seemed to her as if every minute her 
father must come in, and thank them all, and 
tell them it was quite unnecessary to take so 
much trouble since he was better and entirely able 
to look after his own family. She instinctively 
turned to the door now and then, to see him enter, 
and once when some one opened the office door, 
she actually sprang to go and tell him what had 
happened. She was all ready to say : 

“Q, papa, papa! They all think you are dead 
and can’t take care of us. Won’t you just go into 
the parlor and explain it? 

“And, papa, aunt Matthews would zot have 
colored flowers at your funeral — and I fo/d her you 
hated all heliotrope and white things, and mother 
was up-stairs alone and didn’t notice, and uncle 
Peter — 

“Yes, papa, uncle Peter says we ought ¢ go 
West! Please be quick and tell him — O, papa!” 

Poor Loto! She stole away out of the parlor. 
It was one of the minutes when she could bear no 
more. She left the aunts and cousins and the 
‘uncle, and the nurse and a neighbor and two 
patients, and her mother, white and sweet like a 
statue among them all, and got away into the back 
yard by the wood-pile, and hid herself for a little 
while. Dash came too, and crawled close to her 
so that she could bury her face in his warm neck. 
Dash seemed to understand. He was very quiet 
and sober. One of the patients followed her. It 
was a pale girl, hardly more than her own age. 
She spoke gently, and timidly : 

“Would you mind if I spoke to you a minute ? ” 

“T don’t know that I should,” said Loto, bat- 
tling back the sobs she had sought freedom for in 
solitude. “It depends on what you have to say.” 

She did not know this other girl. It was a new 
patient; yet where had she seen her face? Sud- 
denly Loto remembered where. It was the first 
day that her father had been left down-stairs in 
the darkened parlor; she, Loto, was in there on 
some errand for her mother, and had just stepped 
into the next room, leaving the door ajar. While 
she was there, some one allowed this girl to come 


in, and left her alone with the dead. She had 
brought flowers — blush roses — only a few; she 
was rather a poor girl, Loto thought. Unseen 
and puzzled, Loto in the adjoining room was the 
witness of a scene which she never forgot. 

The girl stood for a few moments perfectly 
still. She was as pale as the dead himself. She 
did not shed any tears at first; it seemed she 
hardly breathed, but only looked. Then advanc- 
ing blindly, she laid her scanty hothouse roses 
down upon the dead man’s breast, and bending 
over, gazed into his face with the look of one who 
had been bereft of more than another could un- 
derstand. Suddenly, she drew in her breath, and 
began to sob—threw herself down across the 
casket, and broke into a passion of grief which 
racked her slender body as the wind blows a reed. 

“Oh, my dear Doctor!” she cried. ‘“ My dear, 
dear Doctor! Oh, what shall we do? What will 
become of us? Oh, I never A4a/f thanked you! I 
never degan to bless you! Doctor, Doctor, dear 
Doctor! Hear me, can’t you? Please ¢ry to hear 
me! Oh, what shall I do?” 

Believing herself alone, the patient abandoned 
herself to her sacred grief for her dead physician 
in a way that inexpressibly teuched the daughter’s 
heart Loto would have gone up and comforted 
that other girl had she dared to; but, instead, she 
turned her back upon the scene of which she was 
not meant to be a spectator, and felt as if she 
stood in the presence of a bereavement almost as 
deep as her own, and so took the stranger into her 
heart as one of the “ nearest” mourners, with a 
solemn sympathy. 

This was the girl who now approached her where 
she cowered away behind the wood-pile in the 
yard, alone with the sober dog. 

“T am a patient,” said the stranger simply, “ I 
loved him. I wanted to tell you so.” 

“All his patients did,” said the daughter, with 
trembling lips. 

“ Nobody could help it,” replied the young girl. 
“He was as kind as God—kinder, I used to 
think. But he taught me betterthan that. I don’t 
think azybody loved him like my mother and me. 
She had that tumor, you know — no, you don't 
know; but the rest had given her up. He said 
she could be saved, and so he saved her. He 
saved her—and fe is dead. Why, I never 
thought of such a thing! He!~ He was)so well 
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and strong. He kept us in courage and hope. 
There was no end to it. And I had the fever — 
and he saved me too, but that doesn’t count for so 
much, only to mother. I don’t know what would 
have become of mother if I had died. I don’t 
know what would have happened to me if mother 
had died. There are only we two. We’re neither 
of us very strong—and— poor. And he never 
took a dollar from us, not one, for all that care. 
Oh, there was no end to it—and nights too. And 
came just as often as if we were rich patients: 
oftener, I thought; and when he was tired, he was 
never cross or quick. And I had other trouble 
that nobody else knew, but I told him—and I 
can’t tell you— but he helped me out. Your 
father helped me like an angel of God. I can’t 
explain to you what your father was. You don’t 
know what a patient loses in a doctor. It is all 
alone. It is a grief by itself. He carried our lives. 
‘He kept us from every danger. He stood be- 
tween us and trouble. We leaned on him. We 
loved him. There was never any one like him in 
the world. . . . I would have died to save 
him.” 

“There,” added the girl, after a silence, broken 
only by the daughter’s sobs, “I wanted you to 
cry. You’ve been keeping up in that parlor too 
long. I thought I’d tell you this. I thought if 
you knew how the patients feel —Oh, there is 
sorrow for miles around! Almost every house is 
afflicted with yours. Half the people in the town 
are mourners too. You don’t know me— Letty 
Blayne. It doesn’t matter. But I thought I’d 
dare to come to tell you. Most people like their 
doctors, but oh! we /oved ours. There was never 
any one like him. There was no end to his unsel- 
fishness — nor his tenderness — nor his patience 
—and when you were nervous he was as gentle as 
if he had been a sick girl himself — and everybody 
blessed him, and everybody loved him, and nobody 
knows what to do now he is gone—such a man 
your father was! There, I'll go now. Might I 
kiss you? I love you because you are my doctor’s 
daughter. Thank you! I shall remember that! 
I won’t trouble you any more. Oh, you poor, poor 
thing! . . Oh, we none of us ever thought 
of it! We never thought our Doctor could die!” 


Loto had but half cried her cry out behind the 
wood-pile when steps again disturbed her. 
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“Are people not allowed even to be miserable 
in peace?” she thought. 3 

But, turning, she saw that it was her brother. 
Slam looked pale and forlorn. Her heart went out 
to meet the boy to whom, she remembered, she 
had not been any too devoted in these hard days. 
He was not so old as she. She must take care of 
him now. Had she been forgetful because he was 
only Slam? 

“What is it, dear?” she said gently. 

“T haven’t any particular place to be,” said 
Slam. “ Nobody wants a fellow round after funer- 
als.” 

““Come and sit by me,” said his sister, “ I shall 
be glad to have you. You haven't got cut, or — 
hurt — in any new way, have you? There hasn’t 
anything happened to you, has there ?” 

“What do you take me for?” asked Slam re- 
provingly. “{ haven’t done a thing, but hammer 
my finger-nail, since father died. And S’reeny 
bound it up. I was helping Jake and Wake about 
that curtain to make two bedrooms for all those 
cousins in the little corner east. It don’t ache so 
much as it might. I hate that cousin that says we 
might go West.” 

“That isn’t a cousin,” said Loto. 
uncle Peter.” 

“Ts it?” asked Slam, with an air of indifference. 
“T thought it was a sort of cousin. I’d like to see 
the whole pack of ’em leave us to manage our own 
affairs.” 

“They mean to be kind, Slam. It’s all right, 
you know—I suppose we ought to be thankful 
and all that, and we’ve got to manage our own 
affairs fast enough.” 

“‘T s’pose I shall have to do it,” said Slam, with 
an important air, whittling tooth-picks out of pine 
kindlers while he talked, “I’m the man of the 
house, now.” 

“When you stop getting banged up and cut to 
pieces and drowned and all that, dear — why, yes, 
sometime. You will be the man of the house 
ultimately, of course,” replied Loto muSingly. 
She was thinking of many things that had but 
now occurred to her. 

“ Ultimately?” This word was rather beyond 
Slam. “ But father wasn’t the man of the house 
ultimately. If he wasn’t, you needn’t expect it of 
me. I’ve got to be the real thing. Say, Loto, 
how do you like that cousin with ‘he red wig? 


“ That is 
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He asked me if I said my prayers every night.” 

“Did he?” 

“Yes; ’n he told me to be a good boy, too. 
You see if I don’t be even with him! I put pins 
in his boots, but you needn’t tell.” 

“Why, Slam! At such a time as this!” 

“Oh, I didn’t do it till after father was out of 
the house,” said Slam, with the tears starting in 
his big, bright boy’s eyes. “I didn’t show any 
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disrespect to my father. You needn’t worry. I 
waited till after the funeral. I did it because I 
wasn’t happy. If father hadn’t died I wouldn’t 
have done it. I was so unhappy I felt better to 
see that cousin squirm when he got them on. I 
wanted to put pepper on aunt Ginger’s luncheon 
when she went away. But she was only a woman 
so I thought I wouldn’t.” 

“ But Slam, they’re all very good to us,” urged 
Loto, smiling despite herself. It was her first 
smile since the trouble. Slam returned it. The 
boy and the girl looked into each other’s eyes, and 
laughed a little, and so felt better. Loto won- 
dered if her father would like to see them laugh, 
and concluded that he would. 
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“See here, Loto! ” 

“Well, Slam ?” 

“When the whole caboodle is gone —only I 
like uncle John; I wouldn’t mind uncle_/om — but 
when the lot is packed off, what is going to be- 
come of us?” 

“T don’t know, Slam.” 

‘““We ain’t rich, are we?” 

“Not rich. Almost poor.” 

‘*Wasn’t father rich? ” 

“Not rich; only always busy.” 

“Oh ! patients, I s’pose. I always hated ’em— 
coming round Christmas, and stormy nights, and 
taking our father off’’— Slam choked, and 
whittled violently. 

“ What’s going to be done?” he asked after a si- 
lence; ‘“ when you and me and mother get to our- 
selves in peace, what’s goin’ to be done with ME?” 

“We haven’t decided yet, Slam.” 

“TI suppose,” said Slam loftily, punching the 
sawdust with his toothpick, “I suppose J shall 
have to educate you!” ; 

Finding that Loto made no reply to this self- 
sacrificing remark, Slam snapped his jack-knife 
together, and said that S’reeny had promised him 
a hot biscuit at eleven, and he guessed he’d go 
and see about it. “Just you don’t worry, sis,” he 
said grandly, as he walked away. ‘“ You’re only a 
girl. Girls shouldn’t worry about business. I'll 
attend to things.” 

“Kiss me, Slam,” said Loto, laughing through 
her tears. The two fatherless children exchanged 
a short, furtive, but forlorn and troubled kiss — the 
boy half as if he were ashamed of it, and the 
girl as if she thought it were best for the boy — 
and both felt better for it, and Slam went for his 
luncheon, and Loto dried her eyes and gathered 
her heart, and returned to the house. 

There she found that the group in the parlor 
had lessened. The carriage had come and gone 
with more or less of the cousins. Only her 
mother and uncle John and Aunt Matthews were 
inthe room. They were talking earnestly together 
and stopped as Loto entered, looking a little em- 
barrassed. 

“Shall I go away?” asked Loto. 

“We were discussing family matters,” said Aunt 
Matthews gravely. “It would be better for the 
child to stay out.” 

‘No, no, my dear,” her uncle John said kindly, 
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as Lota turned, “I don’t think you need to go.” 

“ Stay, Loto,” her mother bade. The girl crept 
up to her side, and sat close beside her on the 
sofa. She took her mother’s hand, when no one 
noticed, and held it, under the folds of the crape- 
bound widow’s dress. 

“The question is,” said Aunt Matthews abruptly, 
“What is to be done with you?” 

“With me, Aunt Matthews ?” 

“ About your education, you know,” gently said 
uncle John. ‘“‘We want to do the best thing we 
can—for you all.” 

“Am I not to go back to college?” asked 
Loto, rising to her feet quickly. She had never 
thought of such a thing. The blood surged all 
over her face. Fern, in the blue wrapper trimmed 
with white lace, came before her suddenly — Mary 
Mace and Daisy Dubbs; the green and pink Sopho- 
more, Nelly Hope, and the frizzled Freshman 
with the bangle bracelets — all the girls like the 
figures on the frieze again. They seemed to step 
solemnly in a procession like the creatures of an 
ancient fable, and to regard her as they moved 
with sorrowful, kind eyes. In the background, far 
behind them, fading away as she looked, the out- 
lines of the college buildings stood and the dear 
old walks and the teachers’ figures and the famil- 
iar Northampton sky. All her bright girl-life 
swept by her for that moment in sweet, insistent 
colors. It was like tints upon a palette that she 
had dipped a brush into, only to see them dry 
upon it before they could be used. 

“ How do you think you're going to afford it?” 
asked Aunt Matthews, snappishly. 

“ Hush, Jane,” said uncle John softly. 

“We — must — do the best we can, my dear Loto. 
Your father has not left you much, you know. Of 
course we shall all be glad to do what we can.” 

“ But we can’t be expected to support a family,” 
observed aunt Matthews. “We all have our own 
to do for.” 

Now Aunt Matthews was rich. Uncle John was 
poor. Loto looked from one to the other, with 
kindling eyes. She had sat down again, and 
gripped her mother’s hand so hard that she hurt it 
under the crape over-dress. 

“Loto wants to do what is right,” said Mrs. 
Rollinstall quietly. “And I want her to do what 
is best. We shall soon find out what that is. 
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Her father was anxious to have her finish her 
college course.” 

“There's the boy, too,” said Aunt Matthews. 

“Yes,” sighed the widow ; “there’s the boy, too.” 

“A boy ought to go to college,” observed Aunt 
Matthews, pointedly. 

“Did you like it, my dear, at Northampton?” 
asked uncle John gently. 5 

“It isn’t what she likes,” said Aunt Matthews. 

“Uncle John,” said Loto, who had_ been 
silent, “how much money did my father leave?” 

“Well, my dear —not so very much, but some- 
thing, you know; something.” 

“I didn’t notice when the will was read,” said 
Loto. “I was crying. Slam spoke of it, but I 
couldn’t bear to hear him.” 

“ There is the house,” said uncle John hopefully. 
“And the life insurance?” 

“How much is the Irfe insurance ?” 

“ Five thousand dollars.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ There was a little invested in bonds, besides, 
about two thousand at par ”— 

“Yes,” interrupted Loto, “I know what par 
means,” 

“And some land,” said he, “if you could sell 
it. It will all come under eight thousand.” 

“ How much will that bring, uncle John ?” 

“ Properly cared for —an average of not over 
six per cent. in these days.” 

“To support three people on and educate that 
boy,” suggested Aunt Matthews sadly. 

“ But a little goes a great way,” said uncle 
John cheerfully; “and if Slam goes to the Acad- 
emy up at our place, and stays at my house ”— 

“ THANK you, uncle John,” cried Loto nervous- 
ly. “ But we want to trouble our relatives as little 
as possible — you may be sure, aunt Matthews. 
Uncle John, I am the oldest child.” 

“Well, my dear?” asked uncle John, looking 
puzzled. 

“My mother is not strong. She is not young. 
She is afflicted and unhappy. She shall not worry 
about these things. Do not you, any of you, 
trouble, please. We will think it over. I am the 
oldest child. It is my place to care for my mother 
and my brother. I am young. I am strong. I 
am well. I am ready. I am not afraid. J will 
support this family.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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By Lapy DuNBOYNE. 


ERE’S a nice state of 
things! We have run 
short of candles for the 
Tree, and of course the 
shops will be shut to- 
morrow, and the day 
after. What ¢# to be 
done? Almost anything 
else might have been man- 

aged in some way, but a Christmas Tree in semi- 

darkness—can anything more dismal be im- 
agined?” And Alice Chetwynd’s usually bright 
face looks nearly as gloomy as the picture she has 
called up. 

“What’s the row?” cries schoolboy Bertie, 
planting two good-natured, if somewhat grubby 
hands on his sister’s shoulders. “ Alice in the 
dumps? That is something quite new. Can’t you 
cut some big candles in two and stick them about ? 
Here’s Cousin Mildred — ask her. She’ll be sure 
to hit upon something.” 

“No, don’t bother her,’’ whispers Alice, giving 
him a warning pat, as a pretty girl some years 
older than themselves, enters the room. “She is 
so disappointed at getting no letter again to-day — 
I am so sorry, for it has quite spoiled her Christ- 
mas. Hush! don’t say I told you anything about 
it.” 

“What mischief are you two children plotting ?” 
Cousin Mildred tries to speak cheerily, and to 
turn her face so that they may not see any traces 
of tears about her pretty blue eyes, but there is a 
little quiver in her voice which betrays her. 

In a moment Alice’s arm is round her neck and 
Bertie is consoling her after his rough and ready 
fashion. 

“Cheer up, Cousin Milly! 
you'll get a letter to-morrow.” 

“T can’t do that, Bertie, I’m afraid, for the post- 
man doesn’t come on Christmas Day.” 

“Doesn’t he? What a beastly shame! I 
declare I’ll speak to Father” — 

“ No, no— your father knows all about it — it’s 





I'll bet anything 


quite right, and I’m so glad the poor old man has 
one day to spend comfortably with his wife and 
children. I don’t quite know why Cecil has not 
written — but worrying about it won’t do any 
good. Now let us talk about something else. 
Alice, when you can be spared from the tree, 
Mother wants all the help she can get for the 
Church-dressing.” 

“Ts she down at the Church now? All right, 
darling — I'll come in two minutes. Isn’t it a 
plague about these candles? The shops are sure 
to be shut in Appleton the day after Christmas, 
and the poor children will be so disappointed if we 
have to put off the tree.” 

“The poor, dear school-children! Oh, that is a 
pity. But candles—oh, dear! I don’t know how 
we can do without them. Is it quite impossible to 
send to Appleton to-day?” 

“Why, to say the truth I asked Father this 
morning, and he said there was no one to go. 
You see Coachman is away for a holiday, and Sam 
is as busy as he can be — and there is no one else 
who can be trusted with a horse — and one cannot 
ask anybody to trudge five miles and back through 
the snow, though it is not at all deep.” 

“ And there is more snow coming, I fear,” says 
Mildred looking out at the grey, thick wintry sky — 
‘it’s awfully cold. Ah! there is a feeble little ray 
of sunshine struggling out! Well, I must go back 
to my occupation of measuring flannel for the old 
women’s petticoats —it is nice and warm for one’s 
fingers at any rate. And, Ally dear, tell Mother 
I'll join her at the church as soon as ever I can. 
The keepers have brought us such lovely holly out 
of the woods — you never saw such wealth of ber- 
ries. The wreaths will be splendid this year.” 

And Mildred goes away humming a little Christ- 
mas carol, and bravely trying to forget the sore 
anxiety that is pressing on her heart, for the far- 
away soldier lover whose Christmas greeting she 
had so hoped to receive to-day. 

“Isn’t she a trump?” cries Bertie, who can 
see and appreciate the effort his cousin is making, 
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“T know she has half cried her eyes out when she 
was by herself, but she didn’t mean us to find it 
out. I say, Alice, I’ll have another try for that 
letter of hers, and get your candles too. Grey 
Plover has been roughed, and he’s as sure-footed 
as a goat — the snow is nothing to hurt now, and 
I’ll trot over to Appleton and be back in no time 
at all.” 

“Oh, Bertie, don’t! Cousin Mildred said there 
was a snow-storm coming, and you might get lost 
like the people in the Swiss mountains ” — 

“Or the babes in the wood, eh? You little 
silly, don’t you think I’m man enough to take care 
of myself?” if 

And Master Bertie who is fifteen, and a regular 

sturdy specimen of a blue-eyed, sunburnt, curly- 
haired English lad, draws himself up with great 
dignity and looks down patronizingly at his little 
sister. : 
Alice, of course, subsides, vanquished by this 
appeal, but she cannot help feeling some very un- 
comfortable qualms of conscience when it appears 
that she is to be the only person admitted into the 
young gentleman’s confidence. 

“Don’t go bothering poor Mother about it —she 
always gets into such a funk, as if no one knew 
how to take care of themselves. And be sure not 
to say a word to Cousin Mildred —I want to sur- 
prise her by bringing her letter by the second post. 
And if Father asks where I am — oh! but that will 
be all right. I shall get back before he comes 
home from shooting ” —and Bertie is gone before 
his sister has time to put into words the remon- 
strance she has been struggling to frame. 

“ He’ll miss his dinner — poor dear” — she thinks 
compassionately, but is consoled by the remem- 
brance of an admirable pastry-cook’s shop in 
Appleton where the ginger-bread is sure to be 
extra plentiful on Christmas Eve of all days in the 
year. 

“A real old-fashioned Christmas, Father calls 
it!” thinks Alice as she goes to the window and 
looks out at the whitened landscape, amongst which 
the leafless branches of the trees stand out like the 
limbs of blackened giants. The snow which has 
been falling at intervals for some days is not deep, 
but there is a heavy lowering appearance about the 
sky betokening that the worst is yettocome. The 
little birds, which Alice has been befriending ever 
since the winter set in, come hopping familiarly 
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round the window, and one saucy robin gives a 
peck to the glass, as if to intimate that a fresh sup- 
ply of crumbs would be acceptable. 

Alice feels in her pocket for a bit of bread and 
finding some fragments hastily scatters them on 
the window-ledge, promising a better repast by- 
and-bye. Then she gives a last look at the half- 
dressed Christmas Tree, shakes her head over the 
insufficient candles, and murmuring that Bertie 
really is the dearest boy in the world, runs off to 
aid her mother in decorating the old village Church. 

Meanwhile Grey Plover is swiftly and resolutely 
bearing his rider over the half-frozen snow in a 
manner worthy of his name. He is a handsome, 
strong-built pony, Squire Chetwynd’s gift to his 
son on his last birthday, and a right goodly pair 
they make, at least in the fond father’s eyes. 

Perhaps if either Mr. Chetwynd, or his steady 
old coachman had been at home, Master Bertie 
would not have found it quite so easy to get his 
steed saddled for that ten miles’ ride, with the 
ground already covered with snow, and the heavi- 
est fall that has been known for many a year, visi- 
bly impending. 

There is a keen north-easter blowing, but Apple- 
ton lies to the west, so that for the present it only 
comes on the back of his neck, and Bertie turns up 
his collar to keep out the flakes which seem scat- 
tered about here and there in the air, and trots 
bravely along, whistling and talking by turns to his 
pony, and to a wiry little terrier, which is really 
Cousin Mildred’s property, but in common with 
most other animals, is deeply devoted to Bertie. 

“ Steady, lad, steady,” and Bertie checks his steed 
as they descend a somewhat steep incline, bordered 
by high hedges, of which the one to the north is 
half concealed by a bank of snow. 

“T declare I never thought it could have grown 
so deep in the time,” mutters Bertie to himself. 
“T hope it won’t snow again before to-night, or I 
shall have some work to get home. What’s the 
time? Just two — all right—two hours more day- 
light at any rate—more if a fog doesn’t come on. 
Good-day, John, Merry Christmas to you,” as the 
village carrier, his cart heavily laden with Christ- 
mas boxes and parcels, passes him leading his old 
horse carefully up the hill. 

“The same to you, Master Bertie, and many of 
them. How be the Squire and Mrs. Chetwynd, 
and” — 
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All well, thank you, John, but I can’t stop to go 
through the list now. I've to get to Appleton and 
back as soon as I can.” 

“To Appleton! Laws now, Master Bertie, don’t 
’ee do nothing of the kind. As sure as I’m alive 
there’s awful weather coming, and you and that 
little pony will never get back if you don’t mind.” 

“Little pony indeed, John! Grey Plover is 
nearly fourteen hands —and do you suppose I 
care for a snow-storm ?” 

Old John points to the wall of gray cloud ad- 
vancing steadily from the north-east. 

“You just look yonder, Master. If that don’t 
mean the worst storm that we have known for 
many a long year, my name’s not John Salter.” 

“Well, then, I must make all the more haste. If 
I don’t turn up by church-time to-morrow, you and 
old Moss will have tocome and dig meout! Come 
along, Nettle!” and whistling to the terrier which 
has been exchanging salutations with the carrier’s 
old half-bred-colley, Bertie canters on. 


“TI don’t think I can find time to go home to 
luncheon,” says Mrs. Chetwynd casting an anxious 
eye round the half-decorated church, which pre- 
sents a one-sided appearance, two columns being 
beautifully wreathed with glossy dark leaves and 
coral berries, shining laurel and graceful ivy, and 
the third as yet untouched. 

“Mildred, when you come back, will you and 
Alice bring me some biscuits, and I can eat them 
in the vestry. The daylight now is so short, and I 
think to-day is even darker than usual. We shall 
have to work very hard to get finished in time.” 

“T’ll stay with you,” replies her cousin, “and 
Alice shall bring provisions for us both,” and by 
this means the secret of Bertie’s absence from the 
early dinner remains unobserved. 

It is snowing heavily as Alice, in fur cloak and 
snow-boots, trips back to the church some quarter 
of a mile distant from her home. 

The girl is beginning to be very anxious about 
her brother, and sorely repents her extorted pro- 
mise of secrecy as to his intentions. 

“We are getting on,” says Mrs. Chetwynd glanc- 
ing round, “ I wonder if your father will look in on 
his way back from shooting. I suppose Bertie 
must have gone to join him, as we have seen noth- 
ing of the boy. I hope they won’t be late; the 
snow is getting quite deep.” 
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A hasty knocking at the Church-door makes 
Alice start and turn so pale that her cousin laughs 
at her for setting up nerves. Before however they 
can open it the intruder makes his own way in, and 
proves to be the stzble-helper, with a face so white 
and scared that the alarm is communicated to 
Mrs, Chetwynd. 

“Milly,” she says faintly, “ there has been some 
accident — ask him — quick — Herbert’s gun ” — 

“No, no,” says her cousin bent only on re-assur- 
ing her, “‘speak out, James — don’t you see how 
you are frightening your mistress ?” 

“If you please ma’am, Gray Plover has come 
home alone, and ” — 

“The pony! Master Bertie wasn’t riding?” 

“Yes, ma’am — he started to ride to Appleton 
about half-past one o’clock ’”’ — 

“To ride in such weather ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am —he would go — and the Squire 
not being at home I could not hinder him — and 
now the pony’s just gallopped into the yard, and "— 

“Mary, dearest, don’t look so frightened!” 
cries Mildred, fearing her cousin is going to faint. 
“T daresay he got off to walk and warm himself, 
and the pony broke away — Bertie rides so well, 
he would not be likely to have a fall” — 

“But the snow! Isn’t it quite deep in some 
places, James?” 

“Yes, ma’am — six or seven feet they say in the 
drifts, though most part of the road was pretty 
clear this morning. But it’s been snowing heavily 
these two hours and more, and nearly as dark as 
night — and Grey Plover must have been down 
some time or other, for when he came in fhe saddle 
was all over snow !” 

Mrs. Chetwynd gives a gasp, and for a moment 
her cousin thinks her senses are going, but with a 
brave struggle she rallies her powers. 

“James, you and the gardeners had better go 
off at once, two of you try each road to Appleton, 
to meet Master Bertie. Alice dear, run up to the 
house, and fill father’s flask with brandy— and 
see that they take it, and —and a blanket — and 
tell some one togo and meet your father — he will 
know best what to do —I must go myself to look 
for my boy —God help me — what shall I do if 
he has come to harm?” 

“You cannot walk, darling,” and Mildred ten- 
derly leads her to one of the open seats, and 
strokes her hands in loving but vain efforts at en- 
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couragement —“ don’t imagine anything bad till 
it comes — Bertie is sure to have taken some of 
the dogs with him, and they would have come 
home to tell us if anything were wrong)” 

“ There was only little Nettle at home,” Mrs. 
Chetwynd answers with a sigh — “Jerry and Nell 
are out shooting with Herbert, and the new dog is 
no use. Oh Milly, my bright bonny boy, where 
can he be? See how dreadfully dark it has grown 
and the cold — think if he should he lying helpless 
in the snow!” 

About the same time on this December afternoon 
a young man is getting out of the one-horse omni- 
bus which the George Hotel (a small third-rate inn, 
albeit the best in Appleton) usually sends down 
to meet the afternoon train from London. Heis a 
tall soldierly looking person, with bright dark eyes, 
and a brisk imperative manner which ensures a 
certain amount of attention even from the surly 
landlord. 

But when, instead of demanding luncheon, or 
any creature «comforts for himself, the traveller 
orders a “ dog-cart, or any sort of trap with a good 
horse,” to take him to Mr. Chetwynd’s house, five 
miles distant, the host demurs. 

“Impossible! The omnibus horse is the only 
one roughed, and he has been out twice to-day 
already. Besides there is likely to be a heavy fall 
of snow before night: even if a horse and trap 
could get to Edenhurst there would be no possi- 
bility of getting back before night-fall—mine host 
is very sorry to disoblige the gentleman, but it is 
quite out of the question.” 

The young man, who is evidently not accustomed 
to stolid opposition, begins to chafe, and his dark 
eyes give an angry flash. However he forces him- 
self to speak quietly and persuasively, and even 
descends to bribery, in his anxiety to spend his 
Christmas at Edenhurst. 

Still the landlord remains obdurate, the fact that 
he has a big commercial dinner impending at five 
o’clock making him the less inclined to spare any 
of his men. 

“Well, hang it all!” cries the young man impa- 
tiently, “then I declare I’ll get there on my own 
legs. I can carry my bag,’ swinging it stoutly 
over his shoulder as he speaks, “and you must 
find some means of sending the other things over 
to-morrow morning at latest. It would be too 
tantalizing,” he adds to himself, “ after coming two 
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thousand miles to see the little woman, if we could 
not spend our Christmas Eve together after all.” 
And turning a deaf ear to the landlord’s remon- 
strances and prophesies of evil, he sets forth briskly 
on the road, well-known to him although untrodden 
for two long years. “ Dear little soul,” he is saying 
to himself as he strides through the snow, “ what a 
surprise it’ll be to her! I am half sorry now I did 
not write—perhaps she'll be startled — but I 
don't believe in sudden joy hurting anyone. I 
wonder if she'll be altered—I hope not — the lit- 
tle face couldn't be sweeter than it was. And 
Herbert Chetwynd is a rare good fellow — what a 
welcome I shall get from him and his kindhearted 
wife —it’s almost worth toiling and broiling for 
two years in Indiato come home for such a Christ- 
mas. I wonder if that jolly pickle Bertie is much 
grown! Capital little companion he used to be 
I remember. How far have I come? Oh! just 
past the second milestone —the snow is getting 
plaguy deep and I can hardly see ten yards ahead 
—I can’t say it is pleasant travelling — how I 
shall appreciate the splendid fire in the big hall 
fire-place at Edenhurst. They will be burning the 
Yule-log for Christmas. HowI shall enjoy taking 
up all the old home customs once more. I won- 
der if the Waits go round now? What a brute [ 
used to feel, lying snug in bed and listening to the 
poor little shivering mortals singing outside in the 
frosty morning air, almost before it was light — 
but I believe Herbert’s wife and Milly always took 
care that they had a warm breakfast and a toast 
at the kitchen fire afterwards — but hulloa! I say, 
what-little dog are you, out alone in the snow in 
this lonely part of the road? Lost your master, 
have you, poor little beggar? Never mind —you 
had better follow me home to Edenhurst for to- 
night — they wouldn’t refuse a welcome even to a 
stray dog on Christmas Eve. I say, you are very 
pressing in your attentions, my friend — I'm afraid 
you are on a wrong tack, sniffing and prancing 
around me —I’m not your master nor have I the 
honor of that gentleman’s acquaintance, unless — 
by Jove, if it isn’t little Nettle —the dog I gave 
Mildred when I went to India. What can she be 
doing out here alone? And what does she want 
me to do I wonder?” as the terrier, delighted at 
the sudden recognition dances round him more 
energetically than ever, catches his hand and the 
skirts of his coat gently in her teeth, then runs on 
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a little way ahead, looking back to see if he is fol- 
lowing. “ Lead on — I'll follow thee — that seems 
to be what you want me to say, eh, little Net- 
tle? Allright there!” and the traveller's two long 
legs contrive to make quite as rapid progress along 
the road as the terrier’s four short ones especially 
as the poor little animal occasionally lights on a 
snowy heap softer and deeper than the rest and is 
nearly lost to sight altogether for some seconds. 

Presently however, in spite of all obstacles she 
scurries on ahead, and stops short with a joyful 
self-satisfied bark, in front of a dark object which 
is half sitting, half lying in a bed of partially 
melted snow under the hedge —an object which 
upon closer inspection proves to be a slight curly- 
headed boy, clad in heather-colored jacket and 
knicker-bockers. His cap has fallen off, and his 
eyes are nearly closed, as he leans back on his 
cold couch, with an expression of half-conscious 
suffering on his young face. 

“Come, this won’t do!” exclaims the traveller 
in a tone of no small surprise and concern. “I 
say, young sir, have you forgotten that this is 
December, and not exactly the season for enjoying 
life in gypsy fashion?” 

The boy’s eyes open dreamily and scan the keen 
brown moustached face which is bending over him, 
but he neither moves nor makes any response. The 
traveller lays a hand on his shoulder and speaks 
again, somewhat more peremptorily. 

“I say, young one, get up—do you’hear? 
you want to get frozen to death?” 

If there is some roughness in the tone, there is 
none in the manner and gesture with which drop- 
ping on one knee in the snow, the traveller pro- 
ceeds to chafe the cold nerveless hand, which, in 
answer to this appeal, the boy slowly tries to lift. 
He points to his left foot which is stretched out 
in an uncomfortable twisted attitude, and his new 
friend is not long in discovering that a sprained 
ankle is the cause of the mischief. 

A serviceable many-bladed knife is quickly pro- 
duced, and the boot dexterously slit open, to the 
instant relief of the injured limb, which is much 
swollen. 

The boy gives a gasp of satisfaction, and mur- 
murs “ Thank you,” as he makes a still unsuccess- 
ful effort to scramble to his feet. 

“Take care—let me give you a hand. Poor 
little chap — ” as the patient collapses again, “here, 
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take a pull at this,” producing a somewhat battered 
sherry flask from an inner pocket — “ that’s right 
—you’ll be able to tell me all about it presently. 
Nettle, little lass, it’s a pity you can’t speak, isn’t 
it?” 

“ How do you know the dog’s name?” the boy 
inquires, now almost roused into curiosity. 

“ How do I know it? Why because she belonged 
to me for six months before I went to India, and 
then I gave her to the lady who I hope is to be my 
wife now I’ve come back.” 

“What — are you Cecil Gordon?” 

“The same — at your service ‘ Cousin Cis,’ as 
your little sister used to call me, if, as I suppose, 
you are my old playfellow Bertie. Two years have 
made a difference in your size, my lad —and this 
snow gave your face a blue sort of look which pre- 
vented my knowing you at first. And now tell 
me what pranks have you been playing to get into 
such a plight?” 

“JT rode Grey Plover to Appleton this afternoon 
to get— some things the girls wanted —and the 
snow-storm came on heavily —and it got horribly 
dark as you see — and somehow we stumbled into 
a snow-drift — I’d marked the bad places as I came 
and thought I could keep clear of them — but the 
darkness misled me, and the snow got into my 
eyes. We rolled over together—and my foot 
caught in the stirrup and came out with an awful 
wrench — but it’s ever so much better since you 
cut the boot open.” 

‘And then I suppose, the pony made off?” 

“Yes, I believe so. I felt awfully sick when I 
got up, but I managed to crawl out of the drift, for 
I'd just sense enough left to mind being smothered. 
I don’t suppose I could have lain here very long 
when you came, or I should have been frozen.” 

“Well the great thing will be to get you home 
as soon as may be—but the snow is getting so 
deep that it won’t be very pleasant travelling. Can 
you bear to put that foot to the ground? No? 
Then don’t try — my legs must do duty for two.” 

“Oh! I’m too heavy —you’ll never be able to 
carry me, especially through the snow.” 

“Nonsense! If you begin making difficulties I 
shall have to treat you as one of our fellows (so the 
story goes) did the wounded sergeant in Zulu- 
land.” 

“Oh what was that?” 

“Why the enemy were close upon them, and 
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B (that was the officer) was bent upon rescuing 
the sergeant of his troops who was wounded and 
helpless, and whose own horse had been killed. 
So he told him to get up behind on A‘s horse — 
and the sergeant refused, and told B—— to save 
himself and leave him to perish, and B—— an- 
swered in peremptory fashion, ‘If you don’t obey 
orders at once, I shall punch your head !’” 

“Don’t punch mine to-day,” says Bertie with a 
rather feeble laugh. “It feels so queer and top- 
heavy. I'll give you leave to try as soon as I’m 
all right again.” 

“All right. But now about this getting home? 
Here! you take the bag, and I’ll carry you. Will 
you ride in ordinary pick-a-back fashion, or as I’ve 
seen soldiers do at what they call ‘chummy races’ 
lengthwise across their bearer’s shoulders ?” 

Bertie prefers the former method, and with some 
little difficulty is hoisted into the required posi- 
tion. 

“How are they all at home?” asks Captain 
Gordon, after they have advanced some little way 
in silence. 

“Very well —and very jolly — only to-day Cousin 
Milly was out of spirits, because ” — 

“Well what?” The tone is sharp and impa- 
tient. 

“Because you hadn’t written, and she did so 
want a letter for Christmas. And I thought there 
might be one by the afternoon post—they do 
come then sometimes.” 

“And that was the reason for your taking that 
crazy ride through the snow? My dear little fel- 
low,” and the Brisk voice is very kind and gentle 
now, “I am sorry to have been the cause of all 
this trouble.” 

“Oh! never mind—it was partly too to get 
Alice the candles she was bothering about for the 
Christmas Tree. — By-the-bye, I hope they’ve not 
fallen out of my pocket —no, here they are, all 
right.” 

“Tm afraid you found no letter at the post-office 
after all. You see the orders for home came to us 
rather suddenly, and when I found I could be in 
England as soon as a letter could reach, I didn’t 
write. I am so sorry it happened so!” 

“You had lots of real fighting among the 
Afghans, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes —I’ll tell you about it some day. Just 
now I want my breath for something more than 
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talking. How deep the snow is between these 
high hedges !” 

“Yes —if only we could get over into the fields 
it would be better — and there is a short cut too.” 

“Can we find it?” 

“T’ll try — but my head is so stupid somehow — 
don’t I hear some one whistling behind us?” 

As Bertie speaks a young laboring man comes 
up to them, looks with some surprise at the pair, 
and answers with a surly grunt to Captain Gor- 
don’s enquiry as to the nearest way to Edenhurst. 

“Why Jack, you can show us!” cries Bertie 
impatiently. 

“‘There’s a stile somewhere that leads right past 
your mother’s cottage, and then we can get across 
Higgins’ fields.” : 

“Tf there is a cottage I shall be glad of five 
minutes’ rest by the fire-side,” says Cecil who is 
beginning to get decidedly “ blown.” 

“Twas just thinking what an awfully lonely road 
this was.” 

“Jack Brown is a surly fellow,” whispers 
Bertie in his ear, but not so low but that the man _ 
catches the last words. 

“Surly! And who wouldn’t be, young master, 
I'd like to know, in my place? Didn’t the Squire 
have me up for poaching, and didn’t I get three 
weeks in jail along of snaring a few worthless pheas- 
ants? Much he or anyone would have cared if 
my old mother had starved the while!” 

“ For shame !” Bertie’s wrath is making him quite 
energetic. ‘As if mother and Mildred didn’t go 
to see the old woman nearly every day, and make 
sure she wanted for nothing.” 

“Well, well,” interrupts Cecil, “don’t rake up 
bye-gones on Christmas Eve of all days in the year. 
Forgive and forget — peace and goodwill — that’s 
what the bells always seem to me to be saying. I 
say, my friend, I’m sure your Mother would be wil- 
ling to let the young master sit by her fire for five 
minutes, after he’s nearly got himself killed — and 
buried too — riding to Appleton to do his sister 
and cousin a good turn.” 

A shadow of a smile lurks on Jack’s grim vis- 
age at this appeal, and he proceeds to lead the 
way across a difficult “hog-backed” stile, over 
which he helps to lift Bertie with more gentleness 
than might be expected. Then striding before 
them through the snow, which is more even, and 
easy to wade through in the open field, he pres- 
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ently stops at the door of a little thatched cottage 
which is opened by a tidy old woman. 

Bertie is soon established in her own high- 
backed wooden chair by the fire, drinking hot if 
somewhat hay-scented tea, and obtaining great 
relief from the attentions his friend is now better 
able to bestow upon the injured foot. Meanwhile 
this is becoming a very sad Christmas Eve to the 
anxious watchers at Edenhurst. The Squire has 
returned home, puzzled and half incredulous at 
the confused report of Master Bertie’s disappear- 
ance which has reached him, but when the snow- 
soaked saddle and the riderless pony have been 
shown him, he too grows seriously alarmed, and 
without waiting to change his wet things sets off 
in the direction of Appleton. 

Other messengers have already been despatched 
but the hours pass by and no news is obtained, no 
one happening to think of the short cut and old 
Mrs. Brown’s cottage. Even the bells are mute — 
the villagers cannot bear to ring them when their 
dear lady is in such trouble. She is trying’ hard 
to force herself to believe that nothing can be so 
very wrong — it is foolish to be so over-anxious. 

No one has ‘any heart to carry on the joyous 
preparations for Christmas in which Bertie usually 
bears an active part, but Mrs. Chetwynd will not 
let the poor people suffer, and their gifts of warm 
clothing and tea and sugar are all looked over 
and carefully ticketed by Mildred and Alice. 

Poor girls! they have. little spirit for the work, 
but itis better for them than the dreary waiting 
which follows. At last Alice can bear it no longer. 
She throws a cloak round her and steals out into 
the avenue. The air is clearer now and the snow 
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has ceased to fall. The earth is covered with a 
brilliant white sheet, and overhead the wintry 
stars are shining out one by one in the deep 
blue vault. The girl begins to feel more hopeful, 
as the still frosty air cools her hot cheek, and the 
stars look down upon her with their silent greeting 
of peace. 

“Glad tidings of great joy” —the Christmas 
message of nearly nineteen centuries ago — surely 
it cannot be that a heart-breaking grief is to come 
on them on this, of all nights in the vear! A 
prayer is in her heart— on her lips — and even in 
that moment, as if in answer, there burst forth the 
most joyous of all sounds to Alice’s ear — their 
own village bells ringing a Merry Christmas peal! 
It had been understood that this was to he the 
signal of Bertie’s being found and safe. Louder 
and louder it comes, and eager congratulations are 
exchanged by the anxious watchers. Mrs. Chet- 
wynd wants to fly to meet her boy, but is gently 
restrained by Mildred, who reminds her that his 
father must be with him. Nor is it long before a 
happy group are seen approaching. , 

There is Bertie (who has insisted on putting his 
injured foot to the ground lest his mother should 
be frightened by seeing him carried) bravely hop- 
ping along with the aid of his father’s strong arm 
faithful little Nettle trotting close at his side and 
Jack Brown, with whom the Squire has shaken 
hands and exchanged a ‘“ Merry Christmas” 
slouching behind —but whose is the tall figure on 
Bertie’s other side? Ah! cousin Mildred knows, 
and well is it perhaps that the growing darkness 
throws a friendly veil over the joyous blushes and 
the happy thankful tears that mark that meeting. 
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